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400 Games 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ampie pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. are in- 
door and outdoor : 
gumes in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
crings;: for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 


ous diagrams and _ illustra- 
Cane. * es. Full cloth 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR } $1.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





Poco paid. 


Price 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
vlogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
one _—- 446 pase Ful) 

covers. $1.50 


The Year’s Entertainments 











Compiled by Inez N. Me- 

Fee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever pub- 
lished, Contains a large and 
choice collection of recita- 
tions, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete pro- 
grams for different grades, 
appropriate to the various 
holidays. birthdays and other 
especial occasions occurring 
during the 
_ pages. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For PO°*5 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
A&K FOR 


(ei 
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Full cloth covers, 





Price $1. 
The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
wll adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Add beth beoks to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing: Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
pi ecbeasous. 320 pages. 
60, postpaid. Add to 


Present Day Standards 7. fO% nc 














Explains what constitutes 

good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
erete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The n 
lans, projects, ete., have 
pegen Fullc — = — 


Price iat tetaeete for 


Supervision of Elementary 










SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENT Aer SCHOOLS 


IT TPArOe 








Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern “teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementa: teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 

ions and refer- 


etc. — 
ences. 128 pages. Full cloth covers. Price $1.00. 


postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cts. 


Order Now at Special Reduced Prices with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Important! 





On November 10, 1934 the price of 
The INSTRUCTOR will advance from 


$2.00 a year—$3.00 for two years to $2.50 a year—$4.00 


for two years. 


announcement on page 8.) 


ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR NOW for one or two years 
before the advance in price and include with your order 
any of the Teaching Helps described in this advertisement 
that you may need, at the special prices quoted. 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient. 
USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 8. 


























Instructor Plan Books 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, 
Projects, Seat W: 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
in collaboration 


Poems, 


History, 
ork, Songs. 


ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, 
with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
etruction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 
Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, postpaid. 


The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


Hygiene, Literature and lan- 
Plays and Exercises, 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This modern aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
pecialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full «cloth. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 


Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 


decorations, posters, etc. 


Biography, 












3 Volumes 


Ada to 672 Pages 





The Instructor Yearbook for 1934-35 


A VALUABLE NEW TEACHING HELP— See full description on page 8. 
Add to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 





Special Picture Offer 


Group Two for upper grades—each group ral 20 pictures put up with 24-page study 


booklet in strong Kraft envelope. 


95 cents. 


Modernized Teaching in 


HOFFMAN 














Price 


$1. 
STRUCTOR’ for $1.00. 


Rural Schools 


A new book of com- 
mon-sense advice, en- 
couragement and inspira- 
tion for teachers of rural 
schools. It discusses 
rural schoo! organization 
and management and 
offers excellent working 
schedules for one-, two-, 
and three-room schools. 
Includes study plans and 
a physical education and 


health program. 143 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
te The IN- 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 


groups—Group One for lower grades and 


Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 
of real help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of ss 
these problems. 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 
grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, ae 
Add te The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cen 











USE ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 8 when ordering 
any of the Teaching Helps described on this page 
in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 
"aon of THE INSTRUCTOR Until Nov. 10, 1934: 


Only $2.00 a year; $3.00 for two years. 
(After Nev. 10, 1934: $2.50 a year; $4.00 for two years.) 


ORDER NOW BEFORE ADVANCE IN PRICE— 
PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT. 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOks 


These books contain outline drawing 
which are to be traced and transferred to suit. 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 


into posters, window decorations, 


Jointed toy, 


ete. The patterns may be used many times oot 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. ow oe 
covers. 


Price ae 
postpaid. Add to ‘The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cent, 
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Instructor Poster Patterns }0o% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 














Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
covers. Price 60 

The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 ets. 






STORY-BOK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


Oy Ses! CLEAVEL AND 
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Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 


is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
= covers. Price 60 


, postpaid. Add te The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


HEALTH 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


Oy O£55 BeUCE AVES 
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Safety Poster Patterns 
OS 
SAFETY 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


OY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- | 


terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 


paper covers. Price 60 
paid. Add to The 
INS UCTOR for 50 cts. 




















Instructor Jointed Toys °° 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toya with full di- 
rections for making. 


Book I contains twenty-* 


two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Cc Jointed Toys. 

contains nine 
pares for See Saw 
ointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


joint dd 
iter’ ¢ 
loys 











Each book bound in oe paper covers. Aa 
Price, each postpaid. 
each book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


The United States Lighthouse Service 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





me 


Summer finds millions of Ameri- 
dans at the shore and riding on boats 
jlong our rivers, lakes, and coasts. 
There they will see tall lighthouses 
and, at night, flashing lights; buoys 
that toll warning bells; painted 
gars swinging endlessly back and 
forth; stout red lightships, with 
letters big enough for a factory sign 
painted on their hulls. 

These are a few of the outward 
evidences of the work of one of the 
ddest Federal Government agencies, 
the Lighthouse Service. Congress 
at its first session in 1789 provided 
that all expense for lighthouses, 

, and safeguarding navigation 
“hall be defrayed out of the Treas- 
wy.” Congress even took over the 
lighthouses and navigation aids al- 
teady established by the colonies. 

For more than two thousand years 
there have been lighthouses. For 
more than two hundred years fog 
warnings have been used. During 
this period lighthouses grew taller, 
thir lights grew stronger, and the 
fog warnings grew louder. How- 
ever, not until about 1900 did a 
basic, revolutionary change in 
methods of protecting and guiding 
thips at sea take place. Radio pro- 
vided a new answer to a question 
w% old as boats—how to insure 
greater safety at sea. Radio, whose 
§0.S. brought ships racing in 1912 
to the place where the “Titanic” 
went down, began to play a few 
years later another part in sea safety. 
It began to serve as a beacon. 

Many of the lighthouses up and 
down our coasts now have radio 
beacons. The flashing light beams 
from their towers are secondary in 


importance to the invisible radio | 


beams that reach out two hundred 
ind three hundred miles, in contrast 
to the fifteen- and twenty-mile 
mdius of a light under good condi- 
tons. 


A ship at sea may set its course 
toward a single radio beacon, or it 
May take bearings, that is, deter- 
Mine its position, even in a fog, by 
two or more radio beacons. Each 

operates more or less con- 
Mantly and has a distinctive radio 
impulse, just as each light has a dis- 
tinetive flash. 

Checking with his compass the 

ion from which the two or 
impulses come, the navigator 
lines on his chart from the 
stations. If the radio report 

i read “accurately, the lines will 
Meet at a point in the ocean. The 
Myigator knows that his ship is at 
Particular point .on the chart, 

md can shape his course accordingly. 
after radio beacons and radio 
@mMpasses were introduced at sea, 
the Lighthouse Service was called 
“pon to apply this device to ships 
@£ the air. More than fourteen 
d miles of airways were 

by the Lighthouse Service. 


beacons were also installed. 








Last summer the airways division of 
the Lighthouse Service was trans- 
ferred to the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Here are a few facts about our 
national service for the control and 
protection of traffic by sea. 

Cost last year: $14,000,000, of 
which nearly $3,000,000 was for new 
facilities. 

Employees: 5,700, who work in 
lightships, operate radio stations, 
service lighthouses and buoys, and 
sO on. 

Aids to navigation in use: 22,000. 

Radio beacons: more than 100. 

Lightships anchored off coasts: 
47. 

Fog signals: 1,400. 

Miles of waterways marked by 
buoys and other aids to navigation: 
40,580. 

Have you noticed that buoys are 
painted different colors? The colors 
tell something to those who know 
their meaning. If you are on a ship 
entering the mouth of a river and 
you see a red tapering-topped buoy, 
you may know that it marks the 
right side of the channel of deep 
water. On the left side is a black 
tube-shaped buoy. 

Great improvements have been 
made in buoys. The motion of the 
sea has been used to make buoys 
not only ring bells but also whis- 
tle. Buoys are now constructed 
that light automatically with the 
coming of night and extinguish 
themselves by day. Moreover, they 
flash automatically. Many operate 
long periods on acetylene gas. 

Seafaring has always been a haz- 
ardous occupation. In nine years 
forty vessels were wrecked on Co- 
hasset reefs not far from Boston. 
Most dangerous of these reefs is 
Minot’s Ledge, exposed only at low 
tide. With great labor and patience 
a lighthouse was erected here in 
1849, In April, 1851, a great storm 
swept the lighthouse and its two 
keepers to destruction. A stronger 
lighthouse, which still stands, was 
completed in 1860. It is one of the 
most picturesque in the world, since 
at hightide it appears to rise out of 
the sea. This lighthouse and thou- 
sands of other aids have taken the 
great dangers out of seafaring. 

One of the most interesting books 
on lighthouse service is “Lighthouses 
and Lightships of the United States,” 
by George R. Putnam, who has for 
many years directed this service. 
Other information includes: “United 
States Lighthouse Service, 1923,” 
illustrated (20 cents); “Buoyage 
System of the United States” (5 
cents); “Radio Beacons and Radio 
Beacon Navigation” (15 cents). 
Order all these from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Free from the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C., is a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet, “United States 
Lighthouse Service.” 
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ESTERBROOK PENS 






















The time to learn writing is NOW. Make every 
writing lesson vital. It may be the student's sole 
= ith i hi 


The to learn writing is the class room, 
It is the only place where penmanship is featured 
and good writing habits are formed. 


Esterbrook Pens are the best tools. They 
write right, because they are made right. They im- 
prove all penmanship. They make good writing easy 
—and easy writing good. 

Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the 
dependability of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. 
Send for free samples of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in Fountain Pens. 
The famous Esterbrook are now available in 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point Fountain Pens, with 
Esterbrook points reproduced in non-corrosive 
Duracrome, The points can be replaced by user at 
will. $1 will bring you Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
complete with Re-New- Point. (Gift models $1.50.) 
State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. Order 
through your dealer or direct from k. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Léd., Toronto, Canada 


bstectrvuk * 


UNTAIN PENS a2 PENS 














CHEWING GUM like play, 
IS GOOD for CHILDREN 





Chewing Gum does for children’s teeth what 
running and playing do for their legs . . There’s 
a reason, a time and a place for enjoying gum. . 





.. it’s difficult to give teeth enough exercise at mealtime 
because of soft food. For this reason many dentists say 
to chew gum 5 to 10 minutes after two meals a day (pref- 
erably after breakfast and supper). Teeth can’t play tag 
or other games, and, without exercise, are apt to crowd 
and overlap — injurious to health and detrimental to looks. 




















©-1098 


Four Factors Toward Good Teeth Are Right Food, Dental Care, Personal Care and Pienty of Chewing Exercice 
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(2 oming + «» in our September issue 


A SECOND-GRADE UNIT W. B. Townsend 


To our first fall issue, Mr. Townsend will contribute a unit on 
the subject, How does the community help the family? It will 
touch on community health and protection, recreation, trans- 
portation, and communication, supplementing his first-grade 
social studies unit which we used last September. 
Ke 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC Blanche B. McFarland 


It is an excellent plan to “test before you teach.” A test for 
grades four to six which we shall present in September will in- 
dicate weak points in your pupils’ mastery of the fundamentals 
in arithmetic, both in number concepts and computational skill, 
thus enabling you to give pupils the exact help they need. 


xk 
FIRST-GRADE SEATWORK EXERCISES Louise Geddings Carson 
Entering first-grade pupils need very simple seatwork. Mrs. 


Carson will bear this fact in mind as she prepares her page of 
exercises for September, with directions for their use. 


$otOk 
A QUESTION OF PROPORTION Jean Carter 
“Have you a little nuisance in your grade?” Miss Carter dis- 


cusses a common problem—how to manage the bright pupil 
whio is not kept busy by ordinary class work. 
kK 
A SEPTEMBER SAND TABLE Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
Outline drawings and suggestions that will help you plan a 
useful, interesting sand-table scene for the first days of school 
will be contributed to the September issue by Miss Cleaveland, 
whose name is almost a household word with our readers. 
ee 
A GROUP STUDY OF TREES Joe Young West 
This unit of study will be of special interest to teachers of rural 
schools, since pupils of several grades can easily participate in 
it; but it can be worked out equally well by one grade. 
unit as described includes suggestions for carrying the work 
through the fall, winter, and spring months 
‘xx 
MOTHER GOOSE DRAWINGS Etta Harlan 
Mother Goose characters may be old friends or new ones to 
your primary pupils; in either case they will certainly be well 
liked, and will offer a fine subject for early lessons in drawing. 
Miss Harlan gives some good suggestions in thig article. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
September to June,inclusive. Each issue is DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fifth 
published on the fifth of the month previous of the second month preceding the month's 

to the date it bears, and should reach sub- issue with which it is to take effect (the 
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countries $2.75. ($3.25 after Nov. 10, 1934.) scriptions, and requests for change +7? ad- 
RENEWALS—To insure no interruption  4*##¢ to The Instructor, Dansville, 
in the receipt of the magazine, renewals n subscriptions may 
should reach us not later than the first of 
the month of expiration. 


English 
be sent to ART F. BIRD, 22 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, England. 


Copyright, 1934. by F, A. Owen Publishing Company. Ail rights reserved. Entered as second-class mail matter at the post office, Dansville, N.Y., under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Ceatents of previous issues listed in Education Index. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
HOME OFFICE, Dansville, N.Y., W. B. BUNDY, Advertising Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
2703 Mather Tower, 75 East Wacker Drive, 200 West 34th Street, 
CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager GEORGE V. RUMAGE, Manage: 


SIMPSON-REILLY, Special Representatives, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability 
of our advertisers and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any transactions 
proving unsatisfactory to subscribers should be reported to us immediately. 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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AKING plans is not only 
necessary, but interesting; 
and then when the plans 
are made, it is fun to tell 

other people about them. So—we’d 
like to tell you just a little about 
THe Instructor for 1934-1935. 


tO 


Rye begin at the beginning, 
with our cover pictures. Once 
more they will be full-color reproduc- 
tions of paintings. This plan, now of 
eleven years’ standing, meets a definite 
need in thousands of schoolrooms. The 
paintings we use are chosen because of 
their interest to children and their 
possibilities for correlation with school 
subjects. Again Miss Eckford will pre- 
sent each month a story about the pic- 
ture, with questions and activities for 
pupils, and a brief life of the artist. 


KH 


T HE discussions of modern teaching 
methods which W. B. Townsend 
has contributed to THE INsTRUCTOR 
have been deservedly popular, and we 
plan to continue them next year. The 
teaching of arithmetic in connection 
with an activity curriculum, and vari- 
ous units of work in the social studies, 
are among the topics which we plan 
to present. 


OOK 


W E HAVE always been proud of 
t 


he program material which we 
have offered you in our pages. We be- 
lieve that it would be hard for you to 
match the quality or the amount for 
many times the price of your maga- 
zine subscription. Next year we shall 
continue to have plays, recitations, and 
songs, together with drills, exercises, 
dances, and rhythm-band numbers, in 
quantity sufficient to supply all your 
entertainment needs. Some of the 
plays will be especially for public pres- 
entation, while others will be for class- 
room use and enjoyment. 





pPemMary children are thrilled by 
a picture in colored chalks, and 
older ones appreciate a decorative bor- 
der along the top of the blackboard. 
Mr. Avery will again contribute sug- 
gestions for blackboard decorations, 
and, because some of-you find that the 
easiest drawing is difficult enough, we 
have asked him to include some very, 
very simple designs. Our series of cal- 
endars will also be continued. 

Another help in store for you next 
year will be a page of sand-table sug- 
gestions and outline drawings prepared 
each month by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
Page 15 in this issue will give an idea 
of what we mean. 


440K 


pm of you want stories for pupils 

to read to themselves; some want 
stories to read aloud to pupils; others 
want both. We shall try to give you a 
good assortment for primary, middle, 
and upper grades, with questions and 
activities included, since they definite- 
ly add to a story’s educative value. 


4K 


NITS of work are more and more 
in demand each year. During 
1933-1934, we presented thirty-nine 
of them in our pages, and we shall try 
to do just as well, or better, in the 
coming year. For rural schools we 
shall emphasize units of work in which 
several grades can participate. 


OK 


O YOU remember the Dutch 
children with their yellow tulips 
in Miss Hill’s colored poster for 
March? The Picture Section this 
month has another, showing American 
children at the circus. We plan to 
have several such posters next year. 
Something new in the Picture Sec- 
tion will be full-page portraits of fa- 
mous authors, and we shall continue 
using other large-size pictures, suitable 


for the schoolroom bulletin board. 
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INSTRUCTOR 
* 1934-1935 * 


Rysey fingers are often clumsy, 
and child ideas of beauty crude. 
What can a teacher do about it? Surely 
one answer is: Give pupils a chance to 
see and make many lovely, interesting 
things. Handwork may correlate with 
other school subjects, with holidays 
and special occasions of one kind and 
another; or it may be just for joy in 
the doing. In our pages each month 
we picture and describe a variety of 
art problems which have been actually 
used in elementary schools. 


yOKOK 


OME teachers have told us that 
they always turn first tothe Help- 
One-Another Club. Is that the case 
with you? It will be continued next 
year, along with the Club Exchange. 
The “Things to Do” and “For Teach- 
er and Pupil” pages, with their prac- 
tical ideas, will also appear again. 


Se 


hs much time for reading? It’s 
a common state of affairs, and a 
very good reason for choosing care- 
fully the books you do read. Next 
year we plan to review from month to 
month a number of books of special 
interest, so that you will have a guide 
to follow if you feel so inclined. The 
department probably won’t be called 
“Books That No Teacher Should Miss,” 
but that is the general idea. 


otk 


ORE and better seatwork” has 

been the cry of primary teach- 
ers the country over, and many of 
them have found just what they want 
in our pages. Next year our seatwork 
will be of the same general type, but 
with even more material suited to the 
first grade. 

Objective tests on the school sub- 
jects, particularly geography, language, 
and history, will be presented for the 
middle and upper grades, with a key 
for each test to save time in checking. 


HE best-laid plans of many a 

teacher “gang agley” because of 
difficulties with discipline and kindred 
classroom problems. Since we want 
very much to give you help in this 
field, we plan to devote a page each 
month to a practical discussion of some 
phase of classroom management. 


OK 


Wes all that’s going on in our 
Federal Government to-day, it 
is often difficult to know just what 
government agencies there are and 
how they work. Few people can bet- 
ter enlighten us than W. D. Boutwell, 
editor-in-chief of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Already familiar to our 
readers, he will contribute an article 
to our Intermediate and Upper Grades 
Section each month, of special value 
in civics and history classes. 


4okOK 


M°t of THE INsTRUCTOR is pre- 
pared for you as a member of 
the teaching profession, but we have 
chosen to use one page each month for 
you just as a person. That is the real 
purpose of “The Teacher’s Own Page.” 
We know that you have liked Miss 
Hahn’s articles this spring, with their 
discussion of diet, recreation, develop- 
ing one’s personality, and so on. We 
hope to have more from her next year, 
as well as from others who are quali- 
fied to write about this rather compli- 
cated business of living. 


OK 


OES this announcement tell all 
about next year’s issues? Of 
course not. The only way to know all 
about the magazine for next year is to 
read it and use it as it comes to you 
month by month. And that is exactly 
what we are hoping you will do! 
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Courses as low as Oe vue 
for groups of 


Moody Bible onsite a 
Dept. 457-A, 153 Institute Piace, Chicago, Ui. 


Palmer Methed Summer Schools 
Courses in Handwriting Instruction 


The courses offered by these schools have hun- 
dreds of teachers intr positions in the hand- 
writing departments of city school systems, Al) phases 
of primary, Intermediate and advenced handwriting 
instruction are covered in the five weeks’ course, 


Dates of the 1934 sessions are as follows; 











MEW VORK—July 2 to August 3 

CHICAGO June 25 to July 28 

SAN FRANCISCO June 25 to July 26 
Certificates of attendance and teaching proficiency are 
given at the close of the course. The Palmer Method 
Summer Schools are fully aceredited by State Depart- 
ments of Education. 


Por catalog, address nearest office 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


58 Fitth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue 
Mew York, ¥. Y. Chicago, tt, 
Pheten Building, San F isco, Calif. 

















PICTURE 


interesting 
sketches. Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 

UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 














TEACHERS tocatep To 


THEIR ADVANTAGE and PROFIT 
By a bonded and licensed agency with 
a unique, reliable and proved service. 
Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guaran 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bidg., CLINTON, ILLINOIS 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? 


If you areinterested in thorough! yy 
and alized instruction in 8 
Nove be ees Mogae Ort Article write 


for particulars, to 
Creative Writive, 425 West Chelten pe 


Philadelphia, Pea. 
OUR STUDENTS SELL. UNIVERSITY REFERENCES. 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS ly 


Finest real photo copies, size 
244x3}4. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service, 

OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Minn. 


High School Course 
Te WAR CLaee You can complete 


See 

















































THE INSTRUCTOR June 1944 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to Joun H. Arno.p, 1429 Firtu 
Avenue, §.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





How long does the president of 
Chile hold office? —Connecticut, 

The president of Chile is elected 
for a term of six years. 


When was the language known as 
“Esperanto” introduced?—Ohbio. 

Esperanto was introduced as an in- 
ternational language in 1887 by Dr. 
Zamenhof of Warsaw. His original 
brochure was published under the 
name of “Dr. Esperanto,” which gave 
the name to the language. 


When was barley first used for 
making malt?—New York. 


Barley was used for this purpose by 
the ancient Egyptians, and it is pos- 
sible that they were the first so to 
utilize this grain. No accurate date 
can be given for the beginning of 
their manufacturing a drink from 
barley. 


How much coal tar is secured from 
4 ton of coal?—Texas. 


Edwin E. Slosson in his book, 
“Creative Chemistry,” page 64, 
states that a ton of soft coal may be 
expected to yield approximately 120 
pounds of tar. In addition to that 
the ton of coal will produce twelve 
thousand cubic feet of gas and from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
pounds of coke. 


Was there 7 political graft in 
connection with the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia? —Georgia. 


There have been numerous charges 
of graft in connection with the pur- 
chase of Alaska. However, investiga- 
tion has failed to prove the truth of 
statements purporting to show that 
the purchase was not entirely hon- 
orable. Time has amply justified the 
purchase. 


How old are the members of the 
United States Supreme Court?— 
Pennsylvania. 

As this is written, the memters of 
the Supreme Court and their ages are 
as follows: Louis D. Brandeis, 78; 
Willis Van Devanter, 75; Charles 
Evans Hughes, George Sutherland, 
and James Clark McReynolds, each 
72; Pierce Butler, 68; Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, 64; Harlan F. Stone, 62; 
Owen J. Roberts, 59. 


tration for the Allegany 
Pt ee Natural History, in Alle- 
gany State Park, New York, may be 
made with Harold T. Clement, Cura- 
tor of Education, Museum of Science, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 








BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Boulder, Cole. The 
greatest teacher nt bureay in the West. Our terri- 
tory is entire U, We will make § 60 application 

from original for $1. 50if you tion The I 


re 





stamp for free eprollment. Sample application letter 25 cts. 





CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN < CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 





TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
Wichita, Kans. ine ae 
Cooperative 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


(ACCREDITED) 


June 18—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 31 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT, 
within apse distance to the 1934 WORLD’S FAIR. 


SUMMER in PRIMARY METHODS—C ee ee aT 
HANDWORK CHILDREN N’S Ps LITERATURE” DRAMATICS. K pratt J) METHODS 


SCHOOLS SUBJECTS 
DORMITORY FACILITIES. 
Domeonstuption Gingses at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. Observation 
Practice T. ~~ Wp cccure Advansed Standing Estimates for Degree addres 
Registrar. for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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& Steril Silver 30 3.00 


RolledGold .55 5.50 : Ratchets aipien, cr 
background enameled. 
No. R508 Raised Each Des. * 


lettors. of tacharound == Sterl. Silver $1.65 $1.25 


RolledGeld 1.90 1.45 
1. Sil, Gold 90 
ny - ere 10Kt.Gold 3.25 2.96 


Samples loaned upon your Principal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
safe de- le 
fneries CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥. 


a ria ae 











TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


Offers courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting and designing, mathematics and physics, 
for teachers in service and training. Faculty and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering a]! major scien- 
tifie and technical exhibits at A Century of Progress. Low tuition. Inviting, r ble living 





For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charlies W. Morey, B.S., M.E., 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. G59, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, Ill, 








A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachersin preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Accredited by the proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
North Central Assn. itable study with interesting World's Fair diversions. (Bulletin upon request.) 
of Colleges COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept.1, 64 E. Lake St., beret 


SUMMER SCHOOL| 
UNIVERSITY . FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 to AUGUST 3 











A L B E R sy 48th Year — Supervisors, Critics, Special Teachers of 


Music, Art, Physical Education, Home Economics, Vo- 
Teachers Agency | cational Education, and well-prepared Grade Teachers 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., | 2™¢ wanted this year in many good schools. In favor- 


Chi ed communities financial resources for schools are 
cago much improved. From these schools we receive many 
535-Sth Ave., New York | vacancies. Salaries higher. Write today for Bulletin. 








415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 








———— = = TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
Ro OOK AY MT TEA s ITAA + Write ws regarding our SPECIAL SERVICE 
AGENCY 3 Largest Teachers Agency in the West 
410 U.S.Nartr Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Mgr. 








E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 27-0504 ccicceweaduates only. Cort 


MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) cation Booklet free with enrollment. 





; gs 238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 225 iy oxSntte A te ‘and uptodate Borst 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE heer Students fail 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 


garding them. 








GRAMMAR FOR SPEAKING AND 
Writtnc. By Kenneth Beal, Me- 
chanic Arts High School, Boston. 
Cloth. 489pp. $1.40, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING. By Ten 
Thousand High-School Seniors. 
Compiled and Analyzed by Frank 
W. Hart, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, 
Berkeley. Cloth. 285pp. $1.50. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Earty America. A History of the 
United States to 1789. By James A. 
Woodburn, Indiana University, and 
Howard C, Hill, University of 
Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 480pp. 
$1.20. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 

TEACHER AND Pustic. A Handbook 
of Interpretation for Teachers. 
Eighth Yearbook, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A. Illus- 
trated. 240pp. $1.00. National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Davin CopperFietp. By Charles 
Dickens. Condensed by Robert 
Graves. Editor, Merrill P. Paine, 
Director of English, Elizabeth, 
N.J. Cloth. 512pp. $1.00, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 
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Summer 
Safety 


You'll spend a much happier 

vacation if you're certain 

of financial safety. If ill- 

ness, accident, or quarantine 

should come your way, could 

"you meet the added expenses 
on your reduced income ? 


Play safe by enrolling with 
E.B.A.--an all-teacher Asso- 
ciation for your protection. 
It pays you benefits for acci- 

nts, personal quarantine, 
and all diseases,--at any time 
of the year. The cost is low. 


Ask for our free booklet now, 
--at the start of the summer. 
Examine the advantages of 
this plan. No obligations to 
you--no agent will visit you. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 


ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg. - Lancaster, Pa. 
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MENTAL HycIreNnE OF THE SCHOOL~ 


Cup, By Percival M. Symonds, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Cloth. 332pp. $1.50. 
Macmillan Co,, New York. 
Drrectep GEeocraPnHy Stupy. Book 
Three. World Interdependence. 


By Robert M. Brown and Mary’ 


Tucker Thorp, with the Codpera- 
tion of Winifred Ellen Gleason, all 
Rhode Island College of Education. 
Paper. 128pp. 52c. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

EcoNoMIES IN Foop, Quantity Rec- 
ipes Using Evaporated Milk. By 
M. Faith McAuley and Mary Adele 
Wood, Institution Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Paper. 49pp. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 

STruDENT’s Harmony Book. By 
Preston Ware Orem. Cloth. 128pp. 
$1.25. Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago. 

ART IN THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM. 
An Analysis of the Art Content of 
Some Units of Activity as Carried 
Out in Grades Four, Five, and Six. 
By Margaret F. Schaeffer Glace, 
M.A., Supervisor of Art, Training 
School, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. Cloth. 93pp. 
$1.35. Published by Author. 

Henry-Etra. Operetta. Libretto 
by Ruth Davies Wilson. Musical 
Score by Stanley Arthur Day. 


Paper. 39pp. 75c. Clayton F, 
Summy Co., Chicago. 
SHoRT Stories (36). Edited by 


H. C. Schweikert, Central High 
School, Saint Louis. Enlarged Edi- 
tion, Cloth. 647pp. $1.08. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. 

America Must CHoose. (No. 3, 
World Affairs Pamphlets Series.) 
By Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 33pp. Paper, 25c; 
Cloth, 50c. Published Jointly by 
Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, and World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


The ninth annual Seminar in Mexi- 
co is sponsored by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, Inc., whose executive director, 
Hubert C. Herring, will supply data 
on arrangements if addressed at 112 
East 19th Street, New York. 


Through the codperation of the 
National Park Service, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, and the Great North- 
ern Railway which operates hotels 
and chalets in Glacier National Park, 
an art summer school will be estab- 
lished this summer in the park, on 
St. Mary’s Lake, under auspices of 
New York University. Winold Reiss, 
noted for his portrayal of Indian 
characters, will be in charge. 


We have received Summer Session 
Bulletins from: University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo.; Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo.; 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C.; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbia 
University (Library Service), New 
York, N.Y.; University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash.; University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H.; 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 





WANTED _TEACHERS 
TO SELL 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA for boys and 
girls published by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, INC. 


You can make your Summer plans now and 
be assured of earning ean attractive income 
during the vacation period. 

We are rapidly assembling our organization. 
Desirable territories are stil] available. 


Complete training and utmost cooperation 
furnished, 


If you qualify, your earnings should exceed 
$200.00 per month, Please give information 
as to age, education, experience and time you 
can work this vacation, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC: 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 














gecoorors AN OUTLINE OF weoeeres 


DRAMATIC PLAY PROGRAMS 3} 
Games for Schoolroom and Playground, ; 
Music - Stunts - Relief Drills ; 
for The Primary Teacher , 
isin 
An Outline of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


for the 
FIRST and SECOND GRADES 
by Andersen and McKinley 
4 Quarto Cloth, Music $2.00. 
> Send for New Catalogue of Books of Folk 
Dances, Games, Ete. 
? A. 8. BARNES and COMPANY, 














BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1981, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 
SHOW CARD COLOR 
ARTISTA WATER COLOR 
PERMA PRESSED CRAYON 
CRAYOLA WAX CRAYON 





re 67 West 44 St., New York peoovones 








4 o’clock blues? Never again! 


Y, IT'S GREAT 
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€%) TOGO PLACES AGAIN! fiw 
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@ Does four o’clock find you tired, depressed, too weary to go places? 
All right! Get back that old-time spark and spirit. How? Easier than 
you think. Just cutting out nerve-driving caffeine in coffee often 
makes that much difference. Caffeine whips nerves too hard, disturbs 
sleep. Let your nerves relax. Rest. Switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee, 97% caffeine-free. Can’t harm you. And. . . it’s marvelous -cof- 
fee! Blend of finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees. Smooth . .. mellow. 
Drink Kaffee-Hag Coffee for three weeks. Feel fresh and young again! 


Send coupon and 15c 


Send 15cin stamps for a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee- 
Hag Coffee and a booklet on coffee and health. 





Use this coupon. Only one sample to a family. 


TUT) 
KELLOGG CoO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me a can of ’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee i> caffeine-free) I en- 
15c in stamps. ® INN6 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





Owing to Advancing Costs, the Subscription Price of THE INSTRUCTOR 
will be increased on November 10, 1934 as follows: 

From $2.00 to $2.50 for One Year Subscriptions 
From $3.00 to $4.00 for Two Year Subscriptions 


ORDER NOW— BEFORE | Save 50 Cents on a One Year Subscription 


Save $1.00 on a Two Year Subscription 


Include with your order for THE INSTRUCTOR any other Magazines or Teaching Helps that you may 
need at the Special Prices quoted in the advertisements on inside front and inside back covers. 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW—PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 

















Get the New 1934-1935 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
with THE INSTRUCTOR for Only 25 Cents Additional 


96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 inches) filled with new ready-to-use class- 
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CHAPTER I 


How We Luvs, by Flor- 
ence E. Matthews 

How the Earth Goes Round 

Spring Cleaning 

Vacation on the Farm 

Busy Autumn Days 


The Snowstorm and the Milk 
Train 


Watching the Weather 
Building Our Hemes 
What We Wear 
Spring Plowing 


CHAPTER II 


Living Lone Aco anp To- 
DAY, by Ellie C. Persing 
Where We Get Our Food 
Hew We Get Our Clothing 
Hew We Are Sheltered 
How We Heat Our Homes 
“Water for Our Homes 
How We Keep Well 
Ways of Transporiation 
Ways of Communication 


CHAPTER Ill 


Some Reactions WHERE 
Man Lives, by Louise 
W. Mears 

Life in a Het, Dry Land— 
Arabia 


COMPLETE 





A Region of Much Heat and 
Rainfall—The Congo 


A Land Crossed by the Arc- 
tie Circle—Lapland 
A ee Land—Switzer- 
n 


A Delta Country—Holland 


CHAPTER IV 


MAN AND Wuat He Dogs, 
by Helen Wilson and 
W. B. Townsend 


The United States 
Mountain States 
Pacific States 


Upper Mississippi 
States 


Northeastern States 
Southern States 


CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VARI- 
ous CouNnTRiEs, by Er- 
nestine Bennett Briggs 


Europe 
Norway and Sweden 
France 
Italy 
Asia 
Japan 
China 
India 


Valley 


room material for teachers of all grades — stories, tests, lesson plans, etc. 
Seven double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and Ralph Avery. 














HE Instructor Yearbook for 1934-1935 deals 
with the social studies (geography and his- 
tory). Chapters I, II, III, IV, and v are devoted 
to geography, and chapters vi and VII to history. 
See complete contents below. , 


Type of Material 


The material is presented in the form of stories, 
tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and lesson 
plans. For convenience, the key to each supplemen- 
tary test is given immediately following the test. 
Some of the lesson plans take up in detail a particu- 
lar phase of the subject while others offer sugges- 
tions for general procedure. Lists of correlated 
activities and bibliographies for teachers and pupils 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

The text is carefully arranged by grades. There- 

fore the content of each chapter is in accordance 
with the general interests, experiences, and back- 
round of the grade for which it is intended. Thus, 
n Chapter I (grades 1 and 2) are presented phases of 
home and community life with which the child is 
familiar. In Chapter II (grades 2 and 3) how people 
lived long ago is compared with life to-day in a 
further study of community life. Chapter III (grade 
4) presents various type regions of the world, while 
Chapter IV (grade 5) is concerned with a detailed 
study of the regional divisions of the United States, 
articularly as related to man’s occupations. Chapter 
v (grade 6) summarizes the geographic characteris- 
tics of various countries of Europe and Asia. 

Of the chapters on history, Chapter VI deals with 
backgrounds of American history, while Chapter VII 


Illustrative Material 


The Yearbook is attractively bound in green bris- 
tol board, extra strong and durable, with the cover 
design, by Ralph Avery, printed in two colors. On 
the inside covers are complete calendars for 1934 and 
1935. Each chapter has a decorative heading. 

A double-page illustration showing a complete sand 
table, appropriate to the subject, is included in each 
chapter. These drawings, contributed by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland and Ralph Avery, offer children an oppor- 
tunity for real creative work, and afford the teacher 
a splendid check upon the information gained and the 
ideas formed from the study of a particular unit. 


Authors 


The authors contributing to the Yearbook are 
known for their work in the Social Studies. Florence 
E. Matthews is teacher of the second grade in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Ellis C. Persing is assistant 
professor of elementary science in the School of Edu- 
cation of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Louise W. Mears is head of the Department 
of Geography of State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Helen Wilson is a demonstration teacher 
in Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado, 
of which W. B. Townsend is director of elementary 
education. Ernestine Bennett Briggs was formerly 
supervisor of the fifth and sixth grades in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School of the University of Mis- 
souri. Katherine L. Julian is a social science teacher 
in Central School, Wilmette, Illinois. Mabel Hutch- 
ings Bellows was formerly principal of Kensington 








CONTENTS 





deals with American history proper. 
these chapters is suitable for grades 4, 5, and 6. 





CHAPTER VI 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERI- 
CAN History, by Kath- 
erine L. Julian 

Ways of Living in the Be- 
ginning (Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Palestine, Phoenicia) 

Our Debt to the Greeks 

What We Learned from the 
Romans 

bal > the Middle Ages Gave 
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CHAPTER VII 


AMERICAN History, by 
Mabel Hutchings Bei- 
lows 

Explorers 

The Indians and the First 
White Men 

The Colonies [land 

Schools in Early New Eng- 

The French and English 

The Struggle for Indepen- 
dence 

The Discovery of Gold 

The Westward Movement 

At the Time of the Civil 
War 

The Coming of the Indus- 
trial Age 

Scientists, Inventors, and 
Engineers 

Important Events in Ameri- 
can History 





We have a limited number of copies of the 1933-34 Instructor Veashocs 


The material in Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and is 


now a second-grade teacher in Bronxville, New York. 


The 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold alone 
at 50 cents but it may be added to any order which 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


ce alone 40 cents. Add to your INSTRUCTOR order for only 20 cen 


=Use This Order Blank—=Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient== 


[In, June 34] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

C) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. 
[| Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents addition. 


(_] Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents addition 
[_] Send me Both of The Instructor Yearbooks with The INSTRUCTOR for 45 cents addition. 


Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 





. (0 I am enclosing herewith. 
j Pee es Oe He 8... wale 0 I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1934. 
] DR RT GEES SORE Ly PD ee See eee ee a 
a Oe 
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Our ‘EprroriAL PAGE 





T MAY be the balmy spring 
weather, it may be the fact 
that vacation time is just 
across the threshold, or per- 

haps it is the illustration on this 
page that has brought on our nos- 
talgia for the sea, the woods, or a 
favorite mountain lake. Between 
now and the time that you give up 
your réle of counselor, guide, and 
friend to those within your charge, 
there are the beautiful days of May 
and June. We know that these 
days will be busily occupied with 
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RHAPS your pupils know all 

about the history of the flag 
and flag etiquette; perhaps they 
don’t. One way to find out would 
be to give them the tests which ac- 
company the lesson plan for Flag 
Day, on page 32. If you wish to 
include Flag Day in your Closing 
Day program, or in a special affair 
for school patrons, you will like 
our pageant, “Growing America,” 
for it has a Betsy Ross scene. 


ee oO® 
— LOSING DAY is anticipated 








drill work, Flag Day observances, 
examinations, exhibits for the close 
of school, your school program for parents and patrons, 
and then a final survey of the classroom and the packing 
up of personal belongings which are to be taken home 
for the summer, 


OOo 


E HAVE tried to be unusually helpful at this 

time, for we well realize that you need materials 
which you can utilize without too much effort on your 
part. Our tests are designed to be especially useful 
during the last weeks of school. They cover such sub- 
jects as geography, history, arithmetic, and English, for 
the middle and upper grades. Then there are our two 
pages of very simple seatwork, which will be a boon to 
primary or rural school teachers. 


Oe 


HOULD the circus come to town just as you are 

embarking upon your work for June, don’t let it 
disturb you; rather turn it to good account before your 
pupils know what you are doing. Many a worth-while 
activity has been developed around the circus theme, as 
witness the various circus features in this issue of THE 
Instructor. Any of the ideas in our pages may be 
followed in toto, or they may lead you to work out 
something just as original and important. Use them as 
your fancy dictates. Although you may teach in the 
middle and upper grades, you should not be surprised to 
find more than one suggestion in our primary pages 
which will be most helpful, and vice versa. If you are 
not interested in an activity on the circus, you will 
probably enjoy using the cover subject and various 
pages in the Picture Section that deal with the circus 
for language work and art appreciation. 


eagerly by pupils, patrons, 
and teachers alike, and since every teacher wants to do 
herself proud at that time, we offer much that will help 
her. If you wish to have an exhibition of special in- 
terest to all beholders, work out one of the units de- 
scribed in this issue and let your exhibit be built around 
the various correlated activities. The nicest thing about 
some of these units is that they are the type that will 
develop in many children an interest for valuable 
summer-time occupations. The units on pages 27 and 
31 are examples. There are, of course, a number of 
other current units that are equally valuable. 
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Bie brings us to the more definite subject of the 
summer which lies ahead. What is it going to 
mean to us? Is it to be ours to do with as we choose, or 
will it race us through the days, from one week to an- 
other, without our so much as realizing that we hold 
the reins? ‘Of course we know that at this point you 
will tell us that you can’t run your summer as you 
choose—duty calls in this direction or that. Although 
this may seem to be the case, we recommend that, before 
you have thought too much about what you can’t do 
this summer, you turn to “The Teacher’s Own Page” to 
see what Miss Hahn says on the subject. She discusses 
“A Planned Summer,” a most appropriate title. 

And now we are going to forget about pencils, pa- 
pers, and all the other accouterments of the schoolroom, 
and wish each of you a summer of interesting and 
worth-while activities whether at home or far afield. 


fala WeDo dae 


Manacine Eprroar 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS~“ELEPHANTS — 


&. A, SEEMANN, LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE t¢ 
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“ELEPHAN TS —JosEF KERSCHENSTEINER 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


InstRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHoo., WitMINGTON, DELAWARE 


URRAH! The circus has 


come to town! How do 

we know? Why, here 
come the elephants. The mother ele- 
phant and the baby elephant are 
walking across the circus grounds. 
See the guard following them. He 
has his stick, which he will use should 
they try torun away. But they seem 
very peaceful just now. 

What big bodies elephants have. 
As they walk they sway from side to 
side. How heavy their feet are and 
how slowly they move. Thud, 
t-h-u-d, THUD is the sound their 
feet make as they come down on the 
green grass. See the elephants’ big 
ears. Are their eyes large or small? 

What are some of the tricks the 
elephants might do at the circus? 
Will they be dressed up with gay 
blankets and gold tassels, and march 
in the parade? It would be great fun 
to see them and all the other animals 


that will be there. 


QUESTIONS 


Have you ever been at a circus? 
Would you like to look after the ele- 
phants? How can we tell that this is 
going to be a warm day? 

Why does the artist have the two 
elephants walking side by side? Why 
does he have the guard coming be- 
hind? in what ways has he told us 
that elephants are very big animals? 
What are some of the things that we 
can learn about elephants if we look 
at our picture carefully? 

What would happen to the picture 
if all the tent poles were gone? How 
does the little group of people we see 
at the right help the picture? 


THE PICTURE 


The little group of people in the 
picture has gathered to see the circus 
ur'oad. Perhaps they are interested 
in seeing the elephants. The -poles 
for the tents and the stakes are up. 
The sky and the sunshine seem to say 
it is going to be a glorious day. There 
will be camels, bears, lions, tigers, 
ponies, clowns, balloons, and music. 
There will be dancing ladies and ma- 
gicians and oh, so much gay color! 

The artist was very fond of ani- 
mals. He would go to the zoo and 
study them there. With his pencil 
and colors and sketch pad he made 
many pictures of them. This helped 
him to understand them. He made 
a great many sketches showing the 
animals in different positions. Then 
when he felt he was ready, he made 
large pictures with oil colors. When 
he was at art school he had a very wise 
and understanding master who in- 
spired and encouraged him to paint 
pictures of different animals. 


THE ARTIST 


NOTHER of the modern German 
painters is Josef Kerschensteiner. Born 
in Augsburg on January 13, 1864, he dis- 
covered, when a young boy, that he had an 
interest in, and a talent for, painting. He 
studied at the Munich Academy under Hackl 
and Raab. It was not, however, until he went 
to Karlsruhe in 1889 that he gave his time 
especially to the study of animals. It was 
Zigel, his master, who inspired and en- 
couraged this interest. Because of his special 
liking for camels, elephants, and parrots, 
Kerschensteiner often went to the zoo to 
study and sketch them. In this way he 
learned their structure and habits. 
Kerschensteiner is an impressionist in feel- 
ing and execution. There is a directness and 
simplicity to his work, and -he has painted as 
all artists paint—out of the fullness-of his 
feeling and knowledge, expressing clearly and 
colorfully that which he knows best. Since 
1892 his work has often been exhibited in 
the galleries of both Germany and Austria. 


‘and in Austria. 


Many of his paintings have been 
shown in art galleries in Germany 
As we look at this 
picture of the elephants we under- 
stand why. It is a very simple picture. 
We know that the artist wanted us to 
see the elephants and to know that 
they belonged to a circus. The tall, 
straight tent poles, with the flags 
blowing, give a feeling of things mov- 
ing, just as the position of the ani- 
mals’ legs tells us that the elephants 
are walking. 

The sunshine brings out the many 
colors in the gray coats of the ele- 
phants. . The artist has used large 
brush strokes in painting this picture 
and he has put his colors on with a 
sure hand. We can see just where he 
used his bold strokes. He made many 
little strokes for the grass. He wanted 
us to feel the early morning sun and 
the slow movements of the elephants, 
and, most of all, that it is going to be 
a great day, a circus day. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find out where and how these ele- 
phants might have lived before they 
came to the circus. Make a list of all 
the things that the elephants can do 
in a circus. 

Take a trip to the zoo. If you do 
not live near a zoo, then collect pic- 
tures of wild animals and have a zoo 
of your own. You can make signs to 
put up, and there can be guards to tell 
people about the different animals. 

Find out all you can about a wild 
animal that you like. Make a model 
of itin clay. Write a story or a poem 
about it. Then draw a picture to il- 
lustrate what you have written. 
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FOR JUNE 


ELOW we give a summary of this section 
and of other current material for the 
primary grades. 


eee 


Arithmetic— 

On pages 44, 53, and 55 are short articles 
on teaching arithmetic. Primary arithmetic 
problems occur on pages 20 and 26. 


ad 


Art and Handcrafi— 

In the cover, picture study, and Plates I- 
IV, art appreciation material is to be fpund. 
Art work suggestions are presented in the 
article on this page, and in articles on pages 
13, 16, 19, and 28-29. There are also short 
att items on pages 53-55. Blackboard deco- 
rations are given on page 21. / 


o0@ 


Elementary Science and Nature Study— 

Material on circus animals is offered in the 
cover, the picture study, Plates III and IV, and 
pages 12, 19, 23, and 26. Other nature study 
ideas are presented on pages 14, 17, 27, 53, and 
$4. An operetta, pages 24-25, is based on the 
life story of the butterfly. 


0O@ 


Health and Hygiene— 

A story on page 14 and a brief item on page 
$4 are concerned with child health. “Chil- 
dren’s Picnic” (Plate I1) and pages 28-29 
suggest health correlations; and on page 52 
Miss Hahn discusses a teacher's vacation. 


oOo 


Language, Literature, and Reading— 

Brief articles dealing with language occur 
on pages 20, 55, and $5. Involving language 
and literature are the unit on this page, ar- 
ticles on pages 19 and 27, and an item on 
page $5. Primary reading material is offered 
on pages 11, 14, 17, and 26. 


O¢e 


Program Material— 

A first-grade play summarizing the year’s 
school work is given on page 22, and an oper- 
etta on pages 24~25. Recitations and two 
songs are on pages 23, 50, and 51. 


eee 


Social Siudies— 

A social consciousness in primary pupils 
is developed by units such as the one on this 
page and that on page 27. An article cor- 
relating with civics occurs on page 16. 


oo 


Spelling and Handwriting— 

On page 20 is a suggestion for class co- 
operation in teaching spelling, and pages 54 
and $5 include spelling suggestions. Hand- 
writing is discussed in an item on page 53. 


OOD 


Tests and Seatwork— 

Seatwork for the first grade, with directions, 
appears on page 17, and circus seatwork on 
page 26. The picture study includes questions 
and activities 

oO@ 
Units of Worr— 

The unit on this page centers about a circus 
activity, while elementary science is the main 
topic of the unit on page 27. 
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A First-GrADE Circus Movig 


By GLADYS E. WINNE 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, First 


T THE local motion-picture the- 

ater, the offering one week was 

a circus feature, which the first 

grade attended asa group. The 

next day, after discussing the favorite 

performances, the children decided to 

make a class picture book of the circus, 
in order to share their pleasure. 

Each child wanted to portray the per- 
formance which was most appealing to 
him. With a class of some thirty chil- 
dren, most of the feature was represented. 
All the results were discussed, and the 
best pictures were saved, to be fastened 
between the red covers of “The Circus 
Picture Book.” 

During this activity the children 
learned that they were scheduled to give 
the special assembly program the next 
month. With the glow of their circus 
excursion still upon them, they wished to 
tell about their trip. 

It seemed fitting to suggest a movie 
of their circus adventure. The children 
hailed the idea with delight. “Goody,” 
they exclaimed, “we’ve never made a 
movie before. How shall we do it?” In 
answer to their own question, they de- 
cided that their first step was to make 
the pictures. 

Before commencing, the children made 
a careful review of the order in which 
each act was presented. They had re- 
membered in detail the clown act and 
each animal trick, as well as the animal 
costuming. They had also observed the 
trainer’s habit, and could accurately 
describe his stage properties—the fancy 
stools, hoops, metal stands, bars, and so 
forth. 

This detailed discussion resulted in 
working out on the blackboard a simple 
outline, as follows. 


THE OUTLINE FOR THE Movie 


I. The trainer and his ponies. 
1. The ponies posing. 
2. The ponies dancing. 
3. The Million Dollar Pony and his 
tricks. 
II. The trainer and his trick dogs. 
1. The hoop dogs. 
2. The somersault dogs. 
3.. A somersault dog riding the pony. 
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III. The funny clown and his tricks. 

1. The clown singing. 

2. The clown trying to catch his hat. 

3. The clown blowing up a balloon. 

4. The clown standing on his head. 
IV..The trainer and his elephants. 

1. Judy walking the tight rope. 

2. Tulsa folling the barrel. 

3. Tulsa rolling the ball. 

4. Judy dancing on the tub. 

The outline proved valuable because it 
was usable. It was the means of organ- 
izing the circus feature in the mind of 
each child. It visualized the order of the 
pictures, and served as a check-up for 
class and individual progress. Moreover, 
it introduced outlining as well as Roman 
numerals, both subjects to be met in 
later grades. 

“Now we've got to make a good pic- 
ture,” exclaimed Richard at the begin- 
ning of the representation, “The Ponies 
Posing.” He said it as though he had set 
a high standard of work for himself. 

The teacher asked him his meaning of 
a “good picture.” 

“A good picture,” he replied, “has to 
be worth something.” 

This statement suggested to the others 
such principles as: 

Working for true form. 

Correct placement of the center of 
interest. 

Depicting of desired action. 

Neat work and clear, even coloring. 

The art supervisor helped the children 
with their problem of making sizable 
figures, depicting the desired action, and 
adhering to form. In one of her class- 
room lessons she made a large sketch of 
a pony on the front panel of the black- 
board, using the entire panel. This so 
stimulated the children that they caught 
the idea of both the size and the form. 
The upper grades helped also by contrib- 
uting large pictures of animals and 
clowns. 

A large jointed pony made of oak tag 
was placed against a strip of plain dark 
burlap. The children then adjusted the 
pony to show the action desired and 
pinned the pony in that. pose to the 
strip of burlap, to use as a model. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE Merry-Go-ROUND 


HE Swedish singing game, “Car- 
rousel,” took life and became 
fascinating to our primary 
group. Pictures of circuses, 

merry-go-rounds, and animals were post- 
ed and made accessible to the group. 
Free-hand drawing and experimentation 
with blocks and plastic clay were carried 
on throughout the first few weeks. 

After the singing game had been intro- 
duced, it was decided that a merry-go- 
round, built large enough to sit upon, 
would make interesting work and play. 

The animais were started first. The 
class observed the outlines of animals 
from those shown in books, those on the 
bulletin board, and an animal border in 
the classroom. Then each child painted 
an animal at the easel. The best animal 
outlines were cut out of large white pa- 
per, traced on beaver board, sawed out 
of the beaver board with coping saws, 
and painted with enamel. They were as 
follows: 

An orange lion with a black mane. 

A black zebra with white stripes. 

A pink elephant. 

A bright yellow bear. 

A vivid blue kangaroo. 

A red camel. 

A lavender giraffe with black spots. 


By VILLEAR FORESTER 


TEACHER, AVERY SCHOOL, WEBSTER Groves, Missouri 


Next came the assembling of the foun- 
dation. Nine fruit crates were collected 
from the neighborhood grocer. One was 
used for each animal, and two were 
placed one on top of the other for a seat 
which had no animal. 

The crates were placed around in a 
large circle and fastened together by 18- 
inch laths, the two crates forming the 
seat being placed lengthwise and the oth- 
ers on end. An opening was left in the 
circle, to enter the merry-go-round. 

Nailed upright to the side of each seat 
was a 6-foot lath, to which each animal 
was fastened later. The laths served as 
holding poles for the children when seat- 
ed in the merry-go-round, and also sup- 
ported the canopy border around the top. 

A pole 2 inches by 2 inches by 6 feet 
was nailed to a flat board 12 inches square 
and 1 inch thick, and braced. It was the 
central pole, from which four laths ex- 





CHOOL work becomes play 

in an activity like this one. 

Children will enjoy making a 

merry-go-round in connection 
with a circus unit. 
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tended along the floor to alternate seats, 
to keep the circle intact. The frame- 
work was then painted green. 

White wrapping paper was cut and 
scalloped, each scallop being colored to 
match an animal. This was thumb- 
tacked to the top of the uprights. 

Heavy brown wrapping paper encir- 
cled the crates at the top and red crépe 
paper at the bottom. The animals were 
nailed to the crates just high enough to 
give the appearance that the children 
were riding on the animals, when really 
they were seated on the tops of the crates 
behind the animals. 

A ticket office was built from a large 
corrugated box. The signs, TICKETS, 
Sc and 10c, were printed by the group, 
and the best ones selected to be placed on 
the ticket office. For tickets we used a 
roll of discarded movie tickets. 

The merry-go-round held nine pas- 
sengers, because two could ride in the seat 
which had no animal. When it was filled, 
the remainder of the group encircled the 
merry-go-round. As the music was 
played, they joined hands and moved 
with a slide step (step, close, step, close) 
to the right, in time to the music. When 
the song was finished, they exchanged 
places with the riders. 





GOING TO MARKET 


By GRACE IRENE BENNETT 


Speciatist In Parent EpucaTion, ELizasetH McCormick Memoaiar Funp, Cuicaco, ILLrNots 


HE teacher may tell the story 
to the children after they 
have answered and dis- 

cussed the following questions, 

Who has seen a garden? 

What is a farmer? 

Can you name the vegetables in 
these pictures? (Show pictures cut 
from magazines or seed catalogues. ) 


THe STORY 


A farmer had a great big garden. 
He raised carrots, tomatoes, lettuce, 
onions, potatoes, string beans, cucum- 
bers, cabbage, and spinach. 

One morning the farmer waked up 
early. He ate breakfast and then 
went out to his garage. He climbed 
into his big red truck and started it. 

The farmer backed the truck right 
up to the garden gate. Then he took 
five baskets off his truck and went 
into the garden. 

First he pulled carrots and filled 
one basket. 

He pulled onions until the second 
basket was filled. 

He picked string beans until the 
third basket was filled. 

He cut cabbage heads until the 
fourth basket was filled. 

He pulled spinach until the fifth 
basket was filled. 

When all of the baskets were filled, 
he put the basket of carrots on his 
truck. 

He lifted the basket of onions up 
on the truck. 
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He put the basket of string beans 
on the truck. 

He put the basket of cabbage heads 
on the truck. 

Last of all, he lifted the basket of 
fresh green spinach plants on to the 
truck. 

Then he climbed up into the driv- 
er’s seat. He started the car. The 
big red truck went down the road. 

First the truck passed a milk 
wagon. Then it passed a load of hay. 
At last it came to the city. 

The farmer drove the truck up to 
the market. He climbed down from 
his seat and stood on the sidewalk 
ready to sell his vegetables. 

On one side of the red truck stood 
a big gray truck with many baskets 
of potatoes. 

John and Joan came walking down 
the street with their mother. They 





that he had sold all of his vegetables. 








had parked their car near by. She 
had a big basket on her right arm. 
John and Joan each carried a little 
basket. The driver from the big gray 
truck called: “Potatoes, new pota 
toes!” 

“Let’s buy our potatoes here,” 
said Mother. So they bought a peck 
of potatoes and the driver put them 
into Mother’s basket. 

Now the farmer who drove the red 
truck saw them coming, so he called: 
“Spinach, cabbage, onions, carrots, 
beans! Fresh vegetables picked this 
morning!” 

“Let’s buy our vegetables here,” 
said Mother. 

John picked out spinach and put it 
into his basket. Joan picked out 
three bunches of carrots and put them 
into her small basket. 

The driver from a blue truck saw 
them coming, so he called: “Fresh 
apples, fresh apples!” 

“Let’s buy apples,” said John. 
John put the apples into his basket. 

Then John and Joan and their 
mother took their baskets over to their 
car. They piled the baskets in the 
rumble seat and Mother drove home. 

When the farmer with the red 
truck had sold all of his vegetables 
he piled his empty baskets all together 
in his truck. Then he started for 
home. 

The farmer jingled the money in 
his pockets as he drove. He was glad 
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A Ciosinc Day Party 


By FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


InsTrucTOoR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Hunter Coiiece, New Yorx, New Yorx 


NE of our school traditions is that the children of 
the first grade shall entertain their mothers and 
younger sisters and brothers at the close of school. 
Last year, because of the economic situation, it 

seemed well to evaluate the custom before definitely deciding 
to continue it. When the children began to ask about the 
party, the problem was placed before them. 

“Why should we have a party?” The following were the 
children’s reasons, with which the teacher agreed. 

1. To give pleasure to their guests. 

2. To have pleasure themselves—in preparation and at 
the party. 

3. To introduce the younger children to the first grade, so 
that they might look forward to entering school later. 

4. To show their mothers the progress that they had made 
in school. 

§. To display their drawings, construction work, and so on. 
_ The teacher had to weigh these values against the following 
factors. 

1. The party would take time from academic subjects. 

2. It would cost money that might perhaps be spent better 
in other ways. 

3. Not every child could afford the money. 


Our Party a 
What ne our: mothers. 
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The teacher felt that these disadvantages were outweighed 
by the children’s arguments. She overcame the disadvantages 
by the following means. 

1. Computing the cost of the party was used for arithmetic 
lessons. 

a) How many guests would be present? 

b) How many pupils? 

c) How much money must be collected to pay for the 
refreshments? 

d) What food would be most enjoyed? Most irex- 
pensive? 

Through trips to the stores a comparison of prices was 
made, and a compromise reached. 

2. The decision to include reading as part of the entertain- 
ment provided a motive for improvement in oral reading. 

3. Songs and dances learned throughout the term were 
selected. 

4. The best written work was chosen and bound in a 
“Yearbook.” 

§. Other work was mounted or displayed appropriately. 

6. Invitations were composed in the language period an 
served for motivated writing lessons. 

7. Programs were planned and copied. 

8. Ways and means to provide the money for the party 
were discussed. The resolution to earn every penny was car- 
ried out. Illustrations on this page indicate how this was done, 
and show how the parents co-operated. Other illustrations 
show activities at the party. 

The party was a decided success from every angle. Achieve- 


~ ment tests were given in the @cademic subjects covered, and 


showed a noticeable gain during this period. 
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First-GRADE READING SEATWORK 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 





TeacHer, First Grape, BEAurorT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SouTH CAROLINA 








The completion exercise, Lesson A, 
should be hectographed with plenty 
of space between the lines. Tell the 
class to cut off the words given be- 
low, cut them apart, put all of them 
in the right places, and then paste. 

The other lessons may be printed 
or written on the blackboard, For 


Lesson B, tell the children to read each 
sentence silently, and then write on 
their papers the number and the cor- 
rect response, Yes or No. For lessons 
like C and D, teach the children that 
three readings are necessary—one to 
get the plan of the whole picture, one 
to carry out each direction, and one 


to check the work to see whether it 
is correct. 

For Lesson D, have the directions 
read orally, if you think it advisable; 
but hold the class responsible for 
reading the phrases independently. 
Check the lessons by oral reading at 
the end of the period. 














Lesson A Lesson C 
A bird’s nest is _______ in a tree. Draw a nest in a tree. 
The tree is a house. Draw a bird under the tree. 
Some eggs are _____ the nest. Draw a bird flying to the nest. 
The mother bird sits ______. the eggs. Draw a little girl looking at the birds. 
Baby birds hatch ________. the eggs. Color the trees and grass green. 
At first baby birds stay __________. the nest. Color the nest brown. 
The birds fly ___ tree to tree. Color one bird red. 
The birds fly _____. to the ground. Color one bird red and black. 
They sing ________ us. Color the girl as you like. 
When winter comes, the birds fly Put some pretty flowers in the grass. 
in |from|away| up |down 
on | near | in for |out of 
































Lesson D 


Lesson B Fold your paper in half three times. 
. Then you will have eight spaces. 

1. Cana bird sing? You are to draw a picture in each space. 

2. Cana bird make a nest? Draw these pictures. 

3. Can all birds talk to us? 

4. Cana bird fly high? 1. a big fat bird 

5. Can a bird build a bird house? 2. two little birds 

6. Can birds catch bugs and worms? 3. four blue eggs in a nest 

7. Cana bird read a book? 4. a brown bird house 

8. Can the mother bird hatch the eggs? §. three black birds flying 

9. Can a bird eat fruit? 6. ared bird in a little tree 
10. Can baby birds fly very far? 7. alittle brown bird by a flower 
11. Can a bird play ball? 8. a bird with a worm in its bill 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—“ELEPHANTS > 
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Tue Circus 
COMES TO SCHOOL 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HE circus is here! It’s a holiday,” cried a large group 

of children as they made haste to put their books away 

at the noon hour. It was a holiday, but that did not 

keep it from being a time of discovery. Next day these 
same children were discussing with great interest the animals 
they had seen at the circus. They argued about how tigers are 
different from lions and jaguars from leopards, and just how 
these animals are akin to the cat. The teachers in the first and 
second grades were quick to rearrange their programs so that 
these facts might be learned and other similar interests furthered. 
Pictures were discussed with new meaning. Out on the play- 
ground, stunts from the circus were re-enacted. It was a great 
experience. 

We do not have to wait for the circus to come to town for all 
this to happen. Many, many schools each year have a circus 
program in their primary grades which is very real and colorful 
and educational, all because the children feel a desire to give a 
circus or because the teachers see that the unit is sufficiently real 
to be vital. Circus programs have started in many ways. I am 
going to list just a few of them: 

Seeing pictures, such as the cover picture on THE INSTRUCTOR 
this month, and the colored poster. 

Seeing posters advertising a forthcoming circus. 

Looking at a circus book brought to school by a pupil. 

Learning circus songs in music period. 

Learning rhythmics, where the children play they are circus 
animals. 

Bringing in, or making, toy circus animals. 

Class reading of a circus story. 

Discussing such questions as: Do wild animals belong to the 
same families as our pets? How are animals caught and brought 
tous? Where do they live, and how? 

Painting pictures of elephants and monkeys from memory. 

Those of you who have worked out circus programs with your 
pupils know something of the possibilities. It may be that you 
have said, “Next time I want to carry the program much 
further. It was because I didn’t see the full possibilities that the 
children were not able to do more.” Or you may have made a 
mental reservation to so organize the work that more might be 
learned about the habits of circus animals and their native homes. 
We never finish any unit without seeing many new ways of 
development. Therein lies one aspect of the creative possibilities 
of teaching. But there may be other teachers who have never 
felt that a circus activity has educational value and so have not 
attempted it. 

As a play activity it belongs to the attic at home or, on warm 
summer days, to the barn. Then the children revel in it for 
pure sport. But for the opportunity to enrich the children’s 
understanding and appreciation of animals, and to give them a 

nce to interpret music, gain skill in gymnastic stunts, con- 
struct costumes and scenery from paper, cloth, and paint, dram- 
atize, write, count, and read, the circus has come to school. 

It may come as the outgrowth of such topics as I have listed 
or it may come for itself alone, and the very necessity of pro- 
ducing it creditably calls for skills and knowledges in art, music, 
treading, geography, spelling, arithmetic, and nature study. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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An Arithmetic Circus Story 
By Grace Ansbro 


8 re following story is to be read to 
the class by the teacher. Time 
should be given for the children to write 
the answers, or the children may answer 
orally, as called upon. 

Uncle Jack took Bobby and Jean and 
their two cousins to the circus. You can 
imagine what a wonderful time they 
had! A little before two o’clock, Uncle 
Jack and Aunt Helen arrived in their 
big blue car. The two grown-ups sat in 
the front seat and the four children 
squeezed into the back seat. How many 
were there in the car? 

It wasn’t very long before they all 
spied the big tent in which the circus 
performance was to be held. On their 
way into the tent, Jean shouted, “Oh, 
see the man selling balloons!” He had 
six colored balloons, until Uncle Jack 
bought four of them. How many did 
the balloon man have left? 

Soon everyone was comfortably seated. 
A burst of music was heard, and the pa- 
rade began. Two rows of elephants came 
slowly in. There were seven in one row 
and seven in the other. How many ele- 
phants did the children see? 

Right behind the elephants came the 
cowgirls and cowboys. There were five 
cowboys and three cowgirls. How many 
were there altogether? 

You should have heard little Betty 
squeal when she saw what was coming 
next! Right behind the cowboys came 
nine ponies. Little boys were riding on 
seven of them, and little girls rode on the 
others. How many ponies had little girls 
riding on their backs? 

Next came five camels. Three of them 
were big camels and the rest were small 
ones. How many small ones marched in 
the parade? 

Following the camels came ten of the 
funniest clowns the children had ever 
seen. 
and the rest had bright red ears. 
many had bright red ears? 

Next, eight beautiful white horses 
trotted into the ring. Each one had a 
colored ribbon in its mane. Three wore 
blue ribbons and the rest yellow. How 
many wore yellow ribbons? 

Six trained dogs came into the ring 
right after: the horses. Two of them 
jumped through hoops. The rest ran up 
a tall ladder. How many of the dogs ran 


How 


up the ladder? 

All too soon the afternoon came to a 
close and the four children, with Aunt 
Helen and Uncle Jack, said good- ” to 


the circus for another year. 


Six of them had bright red noses , 
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For Perfect Spelling 
By Elizabeth C. Reynolds 


Cn in spelling may quickly av- 
erage 100 per cent perfect after a 
device like the following has been put 
into use. 

A list of words is assigned as usual for 
the next day’s lesson. The children come 
to class with pencils and paper. The 
teacher pronounces a word for the first 
child, who spells it orally. If his spelling 
is correct, another word is given to the 
next child. All goes well so long as words 
are correctly spelled, but what happens 
when a mistake is made? That speller and 
every child in the class must write the 
misspelled word correctly ten times. 

It devolves therefore upon each pupil 
to see to it that every other child has 
learned his lesson. No one is so unpopu- 
lar as he who is the cause of work for the 
others. Good spelling becomes a com- 
munity affair. Some of the eager ones 
even go so far as to do some tutoring out- 
side of school time. No word from the 
teacher is necessary. The children take 
in hand. the project of making every 
child in the class a good speller, and their 
efforts are generally successful. 


Pies and Paragraphs 
By Elizabeth Forbes O’Hara 


IF THE steps by which a new subject is 
presented are kept within the grasp- 
ing capacity of the pupils, the easy flow 
of learning which follows produces 
amazing results. It was my privilege to 
watch a teacher present “the paragraph” 
in this way to a third grade. 

On the first day, she did nothing but 
call attention to the looks of a printed 
paragraph. The children noted that “it 
seemed to belong together.” ‘They out- 
lined the paragraph with their fingers, 
noticing that it would be a rectangle, ex- 
cept for a piece missing at the beginning 
and sometimes at the end. The word 
paragraph was presented both orally and 
in written form, and the children were 
encouraged to use it in discussing the ap- 
pearance of the blocks of print. 

For the next lesson, the class examined 
a paragraph that had been written on the 
blackboard. The word indent was fea- 
tured and the fact that each new sen- 
tence began directly after the last one, 
provided there was room on that line, 
was brought out time after time. To 
impress this latter fact, the class wrote on 
the blackboard a few dictated para- 
graphs, after the teacher had marked off 
the indentions and margins. Each pupil 
wrote at least one paragraph. 
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Find the Answers 


Why is the making of a vivari- 
um valuable to pupils? (See p. 27) 
How can the importance of in- 
cluding fresh vegetables and fruits 
in the diet be stressed? (See p. 14) 
What is one of the ways in 
which children may anticipate 
summer activities? (See pp. 28-29) 
How can a Closing Day party in 
the first grade be related to regular 
school subjects? (See p. 16) 
How may the children’s circus 
experience be used to enrich a pri- 
mary curriculum? (See pp. 12; 19) 
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During the next construction period, a 
paragraph marker was made. This wasa 
piece of paper cut T-shaped and folded 
lengthwise through the center. When 
slipped over the left side of a sheet of pa- 
per it automatically showed where to 
make the indention and margin. The 
class copied on paper its first paragraph 
from the blackboard. Thus the children 
became familiar with the use of the 
marker and the fact that a new sentence 
began where the preceding one ended. 

The teacher then likened a paragraph 
toa pie. “A pie,” she said, “has an upper 
crust, a filling, and a lower crust that 
holds it all together. A paragraph is like 
that. The first sentence is the upper 
crust and tells what kind of filling you 
can expect. The middle sentences are 
like the filling, and the ending sentence 
is like the lower crust that holds the 
whole pie together.” 

She then held up a rose and said that 
the children might write about it. A be- 
ginning sentence was decided upon and 
written on the blackboard. Next a list 
was made containing the things they 
could tell about—color, stem, leaves. 
These filling sentences were easily found, 
but the ending was more difficult. “It 
must be general,” the teacher said, and 
with her help, one was written. 

Copying the finished paragraph was 
given for seatwork. During the rest of 
the week, the same procedure was re- 
peated with different subjects. 

For the first lesson in individual para- 
graphs, each child pasted a colored pic- 
ture on his paper, and then developed his 
paragraph as he had learned in class. 

While the children were doing this, I 
asked the teacher, “Have you a special 
reason for using exposition instead of 
narrative for this work?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have. The chil- 
dren are inclined to ramble unless kept 
right to the point. This is easier for me 
to do when I use exposition.” 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR JUNE 


By RALPH AVERY 
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Note: As blackboard decorations, these are prepared solely for the teacher’s use. In making the enlargements it will be helpful to 
divide the pictures into squares, and draw the same number of squares on the blackboard in the desired size. Then 
sketch each drawing in the same relation to construction lines as in the small drawing. 
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A Scenr rrom “RECAPITULATION” 


Recapitulation 
By Gladys Hosmer Crocker 
A Fist-Grave Ciosinc Day EXeacise 


SCENE-—The schoolroom. 

TIME—One of the last days of school. 

THE actors—All the children of the 
first grade. 

(The children and teacher are busy at 
various tasks. Suddenly a bell is rung by 
the teacher. This starts the play, for it is 
supposed to signify that school is over 
for the year. Five or six children in dif- 
ferent parts of the room rush toward the 
door. They turn, waving to their school- 
mates, ial in joyous voices recite.) 

School is over, 
School is over, 
We can run and jump and play. 
No more lessons, 
No more lessons, 
Play time, play time all the day. 

(A child across the room raises bis 

hand to stop them, and speaks.) 
Just a minute, 
Just a minute, 

Won’t we miss our school a wee? 
Something tells me, 
Something tells me, 

There is joy in it for me. 

(Two children standing by a table 
speak next. One places his hands on a 
pile of books which he has been arrang- 
ing. The pile consists of all the books the 
children have read during their first year 
in school. The other child is placing in 
neat piles the word cards, phrase cards, 
and phonic cards on which their year’s 
vocabulary appears.) 

FIRST CHILD— 

Let us gather 
All together 
All the books that we have read. 
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SECOND CHILD— 
In a high pack 
Let us now stack 
All the word cards we have said. 
(Three children who have been a 
at the blackboard, upon which practical- 
ly all the number arrangements which 
have been taught are displayed, now turn 
to face the room, as one of them speaks.) 
Let us wonder 
At the number 
Of the numbers that we know. 
We can say them 
As we make them 
On the blackboard where they show. 
(Four children who have been writing 
at their desks rise and hold up in each 
hand a folded paper representing a letter. 
One child speaks.) 
Who can better 
Write a letter 
Than we’ve learned to do this year? 
One to Mother, 
One to Father. 
We have both those letters here. 
(Two or more children who have been 
arranging some colorful drawings on a 
wall turn, as one recites.) 
Who can measure 
All the pleasure 
We have had in drawing things? 
Fruits arid toys, 
Girls and boys, 
Flowers, trees, and birdies’ wings. 
(Sitting on the library table surround- 
ed by books and with one open in his lap, 
a very small boy swings his feet and 
speaks joyously.) 
Oh, the glory 
Of a story 
When the rest are working round! 
Pages, pages, 
Turning pages, 
Where the fairy tales are found. 
(Two or more children, studying the 
Weight Chart, recite, pointing.) 
Here’s our Weight Chart, 
It’s our health chart. 
See our gains from day to day! 
Every health rule 
Learned in our school 
Shows itself up when we weigh. 
(A boy rises from the floor where a 
small town is laid out with streets and 
cars and crossings to illustrate lessons in 
safety. He speaks.) 
There’s no safety 
Like the safety 
In our town of Safety-First. 
Stops and signals 
At the crossings 
Keep us safe in Safety-First. 





A Crosine Day Pray ror THE First Grape, RecrraTtions, a Primary SONG, AND A 
Primary OPERETTA WILL BE FOUND ON THIS AND THE THREE FOLLOWING PAGES. 
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(From a group of little girls sitting on 
small chairs, one rises and speaks.) 
Oh, our manners, 
Watch our manners, 
How they put each one at ease. 
May I help you? 
Please excuse me. 
Thank you, Jane, and If you please. 

(A boy standing near the desk lifts a 
fair-sized flag from its standard and im- 
mediately the whole room rises and stands 
at salute as he recites.) 

Salute the flag, 
Our country’s flag; 
Stand straight and still and tall. 
We love you, Flag, 
Our country’s flag; 
Wave long above us all. 

(The entire room with the exception 
of a group of children holding band in- 
struments now joins hands in small cir- 
cles of three’s, four’s, or five’s. After a 
child says the verse below, all sing a fa- 
vorite action song. Then a child holds 
out a songbook as he speaks.) 

All the singing 
That’s been ringing 
In this room for ’most a year 
Makes each ditty, 
Wise and witty, 
Keep a-ringing in our ear. 

(The children with band instruments 
play a short selection.) 

(Each child now puts aside whatever 
he is doing. All turn toward their teach- 
er, and, holding out their hands to ber, 
repeat together.) 

All we’ve told you, 
All we’ve showed you 
Is not half of all we’ve done. 
There’s no knowing, 
There’s no telling 
Half of all the gains we’ve won. 

(They go lightly skipping toward the 
entrance end of the room. They turn, 
waving their hands to their teacher. All 
speak together.) 

School is over, 
School is over, 
No more lessons for this year. 
We go gladly, 
We go sadly, 
Good-by, schoolmates, teacher dear. 

(The teacher waves to the children and 
speaks.) 

Good-by. I hope you will all have a 
happy, healthy summer, and next Sep- 
tember come back for another year of 
work and play. 

(The children depart through the 
door, several looking back to wave or to 
call out good-by.) 
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Balloons 
By Louisa J. Brooker 


“Balloons, balloons! Who'll buy a bal- 
loon?” 

The white and yellow are like the moon; 

The orange and red are like the sun; 

| want to buy them, every one. 

Oh, wouldn’t it be a funny thing, 

To have suns and moons tied to a string! 


Sharing the Swing 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


When I keep my swing all to myself 

I can go as high as our pantry shelf. 

When I share my swing with friend or 
brother, 

And we take turns at pushing each other, 

I go like the wind, away up high, 

Till it seems as if I could touch the sky. 


Choosing 
By Lucretia Penny 


Our garden smells of roses 
And our kitchen smells of spice. 
It’s hard to choose between them; 
They both smell very nice. 


Our meadow’s sweet with clover; 
Our barn has new-cut hay. 

I try to choose between them 
But it’s very hard to say. 


My mother’s mixing batter, 
Rich batter dark with spice. 

Perhaps I’ll choose the kitchen, 
But the other smells are nice. 


Oh, come and ride on the mer - ry - go - round, 


mer-ry-go-round, and 


hump-y cam-el, hump-y cam -el, 


tall gi-raffe, the tall 


round 


gi-raffe, Oh, who will ride the tall 


Bubbles 
By Una Pierce Kilpatrick 


(Two girls and two boys, each with a 
bubble-blower, may sit around a bowl 
of soap solution and blow bubbles.) 
FIRST GIRL— 

A bubble is a lovely thing 

As in the air it floats; | 
It makes one dream of fairyland 
And tiny fairy boats. 
SECOND GIRL— 
A bubble is a small balloon, 
The kind the fairies love; 
It takes its colors from the grass, 
And from the sky above. 
FIRST BOY— 

A bubble is an icy hill, 

And down its glistening side 
The fairy boys and elf men all 
Upon their sleds can glide. 

SECOND GIRL— 
A bubble is a rainbow curled 
Right up into a ball, 
For happy elves to throw about 
Within their forest hall. 


Dolly’s Clothes 
By Gladys Brannan 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, 

See my doll clothes on the line. 

Some are pink, and some are blue; 

All are of the brightest hue. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, 

See my doll clothes on the line. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


and round 


and round. Oh, who 
Oh, who 


and round 


Who will ride the hump-y cam -el 
gi- raffe 


and round and round and round; 


























An ItiustraTION For “Busses” 


Wishes and Fishes 


By Jean Parmelee 


Out in our garden 
Stands a little pool, 
Where our goldfish swim 
In the sea grass cool. 
One is silver, 
And one is gold, 
And one is scarlet 


Like a dragon bold. 


I sit on the edge, 
And oh, how I wish 
For a lovely tail 
Like a bright goldfish. 
And a sea-grass home, 
And nothing to do 
But to swim and swim— 
You’d like it, too! 





Oh, come and ride on the 





will ride the hump-y _ cam-el, 


will ride the tall  gi- raffe, the 





round? 


when he goes round and 


when he goes round and round? 


“THE Merry-Go-Rounpb” MAKES A GOOD SINGING MARCH, THE CHILDREN REPRESENTING EACH ANIMAL WITH APPROPRIATE ACTION. 
STANZAS ABOUT THE PRANCING HORSE, THE KANGAROO, THE LOVELY SWAN, AND SO ON, MAY BE ADDED, 
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ScENE Two—IN Spratt ForMATION 


The Story of a Butterfly 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
A Pamary OPERETTA 
CHARACTERS 


THE CATERPILLAR—A third-grade girl. 
THE BUTTERFLY—A third-grade girl. 
THE WIND—A second-grade girl. 
THE sUN—A second-grade boy. 
TREES—A second-grade group. 
FLOWERS—A first-grade group. 
COCOON ELvES—A large group of 
children all of the same height. 


SCENE ONE 


(The Trees are grouped about the 
stage as in a grove. Their costumes are of 
tree-trunk brown and leaf-green, and 
they hold aloft leafy branches of trees.) 

(The Sun, dressed in yellow and or- 
ange, stands at right center. His arms 
are extended above his head, with finger- 
tips touching. His face is fair and smil- 
ing. The Flowers, wearing costumes 
suggesting buttercups, violets, and so on, 
are seated on the ground in front of the 
Trees, their hands cupped beneath their 
chins.) 

ALL (sing)—‘*The Sun Shines Bright.” 

THE SUN (sings) —“‘I Am the Sun.” 

(The Caterpillar enters, costumed in 
pale green. She wanders slowly among 
the Flowers and Trees, nibbling the ten- 
der leaves and looking about her at the 
lovely summer world. She moves her 
head caterpillarlike from side to side.) 

CATERPILLAR—How soft the grass is 
beneath me to-day! And how green the 
leaves above my head! How smooth to 
my touch! How delicious to taste! 

FIRST TREE—How wonderful to be 
green and fair on such a lovely day! 

SECOND TREE—How lovely to wear 
fresh green leaves in the sun! 

THIRD TREE—How happy to be alive 
in such a beautiful world! 
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PRIMARY PROGRAM 





TREES (sing)—“How Fine to Be a 
Leafy Tree.” (The melody is repeated 
by all, using the syllables “tra, la, la.’”’) 

CATERPILLAR—F lower faces, how very 
beautiful you are to-day. 

FIRST FLOWER—I like to show my pink 
color to all who pass. 

SECOND FLOWER—It is lovely to be a 
yellow flower, as yellow as the sun. 

FLOWERS (sing)—“It Is Sweet to Be 
Pink.” (The melody is repeated by all, 
using “tra, la, la.’’) 

CATERPILLAR (sings)—‘“My Heart Is 
Glad.” (All repeat melody, as before.) 

ALL (recite)— 

Slowly he creeps along a leaf, 

And all delight discovers there. 

He nibbles with a dainty taste 

His delicate and leafy fare. 


ALL (sing to tune of “The Sun Shines 
Bright,” using “tra, la, la.’”’) 

(The Trees march back and forth 
across back of stage; the Flowers join 
hands, skipping in a circle in center of 
stage; and the Caterpillar and the Sun 
dance in the foreground.) 


ScENE Two 


(Trees, Flowers, and Sun appear as be- 
fore. The Cocoon Elves, dressed in 
brown, holding bare brown branches 
in their hands, and with baskets of dry 
leaves upon their arms, are seated among 
the Trees. The Caterpillar walks about 
as before.) 

(Off stage is heard a sound as of a faint 
wind stirring. As it grows louder ¢ 
change comes over the scene. T he Cater- 
pillar moves more slowly, as if overcome 
by weariness. The heads of the Flowers 
droop. The Trees lower their branches.) 

THE WIND (runs upon the stage, 
dressed in flowing garments of gray, and 


Slowly he creeps along a leaf, 
Colored is he like a jewel of jade. 
He lives content in a world of green, 

A fair green heaven above him laid. 


THE SuN SHINES BRIGHT 





The sun shines bright, the world is fair. The flow’rs are bloom-ing ev’-ry-where. The 





leaves are green on ev'-ry tree, And beau-ty all a-bout we see. How 





won-drous-ly there curves on high The blue and shin-ing sum-mer sky! How 







































































love - ly is the sum-mer day, All  liv-ing things how sweet and _— gay! 
I AM THE SUN 
——— SS 
uu u i 
I am the gold-en shin-ing sun. I bless Earth’s chil-dren  ev’-ry-one. Each 
I love each lit -tle bird that sings, Each but - ter - fly on shin-ing wings. I 
_ SSS a 
{ : = 
Ld. 
lic-tle flow’r, each leaf-y tree, I shine up-on cach lov - ing = ly. 
bless each one as from my place I show to all my _ smil - ing face. 


How Fringe To Be a LEAFY TREE 





How fine to be a and 


leaf-y tree, Green beau - ti - ful to see, 





Lift - ing 


spread-ing branch - es high In the blue and = shin-ing sky! 


Ir Is Sweet to Be PINK 





Ie is sweet to be pink, It is sweet to 


be blue. Yel-low is love-ly, And pur - ple is too. 
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SECOND ELF—You have wandered 
among the trees all day. 

THIRD ELF—You have tasted the sweet 
green leaves. 

FOURTH ELF—You have enjoyed the 
warm sunshine. 

FIFTH ELF—You have seen the sum- 
mer beautiful with flowers. 

SIXTH ELF—Sleep, little Caterpillar. 

COCOON ELVES (sing)—‘“The Song of 
the Elves.” (As they sing, they take their 
places behind the Caterpillar, the first 
with arms outstretched and hands on the 
Caterpillar’s shoulders; the second with 
arms outstretched and hands on the first 
Elf’s shoulders. Each Elf stands in like 
position until all are in line behind the 
Caterpillar, arms outstretched and hands 
on the shoulders of the one in front. Each 
Elf’s head is bent forward upon his out- 
stretched arms.) 

(The Caterpillar then walks in a large 
circle about the stage, leading the Elves 
behind her, while they sing. She walks 


sings) —“Song of the Wind.” (She sings 
very softly at first, then more and more 
loudly, running lightly about among the 


Trees and Flowers. As she sings, the 
Sun’s arms are gradually lowered; the 
Trees drop their leafy boughs to earth, 
replacing them with bare brown branch- 
es handed to them by the Cocoon Elves; 
the Flowers slowly drop their hands, pil- 
lowing their heads upon their knees.) 

COCOON ELvES (running forward, 
sprinkling dry leaves about the ground 
and upon the heads of the Flowers, sing) 
—The Song of the Elves.” 

CATERPILLAR—How sleepy I am! And 
how dark the sky grows! The flowers are 
going to sleep. I am not hungry at all 
now. (She walks with lagging pace once 
more about the stage.) 1 should enjoy a 
little nap. 

(The Cocoon Elves now come for- 
ward, forming in a circle about the Cat- 
er pillar.) 


FIRST ELF—Sleep, little Caterpillar. 


My Heart Is Giap 





My heart is glad, my heart is gay, Re-joic-ing all the live-long day. How 





green the leaves, how fair the flow’rs! How sweet the shin-ing sum-mer hours! 


SONG OF THE WIND 
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THE SONG OF THE ELVES 





It is fine fun for ev’-ry-one To work and play be-neath the sun. But 





when the length-’ning shad-ows creep, n Se to go to sleep. 


BEAUTIFUL WorLD 





Beau - ti- ful World, now the win-ter is past, Wa-ken, a-wak-en to spring-time at last! 
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Sun - shin- y sum-mer her love -li- ness brings. A-wak-en, a-wak-en, all beau -ti- ful things! 














Scene THREE—TuHeE Butrerrry Dances 


round and round in decreasing circles of 
a spiral formation, winding herself about 
with the line of Elves until she can walk 
no longer and is in the center of a spiral 
formed of the line of Elves wound as 
closely as possible. The Elves then turn 
toward the center of the circle, without 
otherwise changing their positions, ex- 
tending their arms forward toward the 
Caterpillar and bowing their heads upon 
their arms. In this position they stand 
motionless, representing the Caterpillar’s 
cocoon, the Caterpillar crouching low in 
the center of the circle, covered by the 
arms of the Elves.) 

THE WIND (recites) — 

Tell us where you found your skill, 

Little spinner in our tree! 

Who has wrought you, 

Who has taught you 

Such a lovely artistry? 

Spinning, spinning, 

Spinning, spinning, 

Ever faithfully! 

Do you listen for a voice 

None can hear but you alone, 

Guiding ever 

Your endeavor, 

Little faithful one, 

Spinning, spinning, 

Spinning, spinning, 

Till your work is done? 


SCENE THREE 


(At the close of Scene Two the Cater- 
pillar leaves the cocoon and the Butterfly 
takes her place, the Cocoon Elves remain- 
ing in the same position. If there is no 
curtain between scenes, the Caterpillar 
may run quickly from the cocoon toward 
the back of the stage and the Butterfly 
take her place as inconspicuously as 
possible. The Butterfly wears a brown 
cape over her costume while entering the 
cocoon. The cape may be slipped off as 


she begins to unwind. the cocoon.) 
(Continued on page 65) 
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) PRIMARY SEATWORK ON THE CIRCUS 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Teacuer, Rupp ScHoor, Pme County, Missouri 








One day Bobby and Betty went to the circus. 
They had a very good time. Wouldn’t you like 
to know what they saw and what they did, while 
they were at the circus? 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with 
the correct words. Select the words from the list 
below the sentences, 


1. They saw _... and - in cages. 
2. They saw performers high 
in the air. 

3. They saw __.. bareback riders. 

4. They saw the _ swinging by his tail. 

5. They saw the very big 

6. They saw the very tall 

7. They each bought a red 
elephant balloon trapeze monkey 
lady girafte lions tigers 

i." 
i \ 


In each of the following blanks write either 
larger or smaller, putting in the word that makes 
the sentence true. 


1. The elephant is _. than the clown. 

2. The monkey is _ than the pony. 

3. The camel is than the zebra. 

4. The lion is than the elephant. 

§. The zebra is than the giraffe. 

6. The rhinoceros is _... than the monkey. 
7. The pony is than the elephant. 

















In each of the following sentences write the 
name of a circus animal in the blank space. The 
names you need are below the sentences. 


1. The has stripes. 

2. The has a trunk. 

3. The has a long neck. 

4. The can hang by his tail. 

5. The has a hump on his back. 
6. The roars. 


giraffe zebra camel 


lion monkey elephant 








Write Yes or No after each of the following 
questions. 


1. Betty had one dime and one nickel. After 
she had spent fifteen cents at the circus, did she 
have any money left? . 

2. Jack had a quarter. He bought a green 
balloon for a dime and a red balloon for a dime. 
Did he have any money left? 

3. Billy had twenty cents. He wanted to buy 
two bags of peanuts. Each bag of peanuts cost 
adime. Did he have enough money to buy the 
peanuts? 

4. Jane’s father said he would give her a 
quarter to spend at the circus. When she looked 
into her purse she had two dimes and a nickel. 
Had she lost any of the money her father had 
given her? 

§. Mother’s ticket to the circus cost fifty 
cents. Bobby’s ticket cost twenty-five cents. 


Did Mother’s ticket cost less than Bobby’s 
ticket? 
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A Nature Stupy ACTIVITY 


By JEANETTE SMITH 


SUPERVisoR, COUNTY-wiDE Liprary Service, ATHENS County, OHIO 


Photographs by L. W. Brownell 


ERHAPS the past ten years have 
produced more courses of study 
for children and adults than all 
the preceding years. Biology and 

psychology have made the most impor- 
tant contributions to the development of 
these curricula. They have emphasized 
the relation of interest to growth and de- 
velopment. ‘Thus centers of interest 
have become the basis of curriculum con- 
struction. “Know the child—learn him,” 
is the first step in the teaching process. 

Centers of interest for the young child 
are found in life about him, such as 
live things; things that move; colorful 
things; changes about him, as natural 
phenomena; useful information, that is, 
facts which may be used outdoors or at 
home, as well as at school. 

Activity is needed to meet the needs of 
the young child. He learns through do- 
ing, through experiencing, and through 
reacting to media. Let us consider an in- 
terest center for the primary child which 
shall include activity and shall also lead 
him to think scientifically, relate subject 
matter, and develop character and per- 
sonality as well as the three R’s. 

Who does not have a pet or wish to 
have one? The very word itself opens a 
volume of conversation and discussion. 


EpitoRIAL Note: The work described in this article 
was carried on at Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, 
while Miss Smith was acting head of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department. 





A CRAWFISH 


The need for trips and excursions soon 
follows, and questions come up such as: 
For which pets can we make a real home 
in our classroom? Which ones would we 
be most likely to know about? 

The teacher who permits this interest 
to arise should be courageous, for snakes 
as well as toads may be brought to school. 
There will be the necessity of providing 
suitable homes for the pets and of mak- 
ing them comfortable in the homes con- 
structed... Much of interest concerning 
the habits and habitats of visiting crea- 
tures will be learned. 


How Our Activiry BEGAN 


A boy brought a frog to school. Im- 
mediately interest ran high. “Let’s keep 
it at school.” “Let’s make a home for it, 
but how?” were some suggestions given. 
Discussion as to what would provide a 
comfortable home for water animals led 
to the making of our vivarium. 

We visited a pond in the woods, and 
watched the frogs at home. We learned 
that they like water and sunshine, and 
like to burrow in the mud or earth. They 
hide under leaves and logs, and they seek 
cool, quiet, dark places as well as sunny 
brooks. 

We decided that our frog needed com- 
panions as well as a comfortable home. 
There were frogs, tadpoles, newts, tur- 
tles, clams, snails, crawfish, and toads 
living in the pond together. 


MAKING Our VIVARIUM 


A wooden box 36 inches long, 18 inch- 
es wide, and 24 inches high was brought 
from a store. It had no top, and we cut 
the front and back away: Wooden 
frames covered with wire screening were 
hooked together over the front, top, and 
back, so that they could be taken out 
when we wished to work inside. We 
painted our box brown and put handles 
on the ends. 

A tinsmith made for us a sheet-iron 
tray as large as the floor of the box and 
three inches high. We bought a granite 
pan, two inches deep, to fit in one end of 
the box. This would be our pond. 

On another trip to the woods and pond 
we took a pail, net, and trowels. Some 
of the boys took off their shoes and hose, 
rolled up their trousers, and with the net 
and pail found playfellows for our frog. 
Four newts, three turtles, three frogs, two 
tadpoles, a clam, a large water snail, and 


a tree toad were captured by the boys. 
(Continued om page 71) 
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VACATION PICTURES OF BEACH SCENES 


By JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor oF Art, UNIverRstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE children in the large picture 
on the opposite page are mak- 
ing things out of sand. Every 
now and then they glance up 

and see the sailboats. On this page are 
some ideas for pictures. If you draw 
children in the water, remember to make 
the ones far away smaller than the ones 
near by. You may like to draw children 


sitting under a parasol on the beach. A 
rug for them to sit on could show de- 
signs of all colors. Do you find it hard 
to draw parasols? Make them like the 
upper half of an apple. If you draw a 
boy standing on his hands, show them 
flattened out to hold his weight. 

Perhaps you will like to draw some of 
the following scenes. 


Children playing in the water while it 
is raining. 

Children drying their hair with towels. 

Children riding on rubber horses or 
swans. 

Children swimming with the help of 
water wings. 

Children wading. 

Children writing in the sand. 





























FOR JUNE 


E following is a summary of this section 
and of the other material in this issue 
useful in the middle and upper grades. 


e-0® 


Arithmetic and Spelling— 

For an arithmetic test, see page 46. An ar- 
ticle on page 44 deals with the multiplication 
table, and brief arithmetic items are on pages 
$3 and $5. An article on spelling occurs on 
page 55. 


toe 


Art and Handcraft— 

The cover picture, picture study, Plates 
I-IV, and an article on page 44 offer art appre- 
ciation material; for art work and handcraft, 
see the blackboard decorations, Miss Todd’s 
article, and page 47. Handcraft correlations 
are found in several Help-One-Another Club 
items on pages 53-55. 


OOo 
Elementary Science and Nature Study— 


Of use in connection with ‘a circus activity 
are the cover, picture study, Plates III and IV, 
and a song on page 51. Other nature material 
is found in brief articles on pages 53 and 54; 
and two summer-time nature study activities 
are described on pages 27 and 31. 

'@O@ 
Health and Hygiene— 

Plate Il, Miss Wolff’s unit on page 42, and 
a brief item on page 54 offer material correlat- 
ing with child health. Interesting sugges- 
tions for a healthful and profitable vacation 
are given by Miss Hahn on page §2. 


oe 


Language, Literature, and Reading— 

On page 46 is a test in English, and on pages 
$3 and 55 are short articles on language. “For 
Teacher and Pupil” includes a language activi- 
ty; and Plate I, a colored poster, may stimulate 
composition. Help in teaching reading is found 
in Mr. Townsend's article, page 43, and in an 
oral reading suggestion on page 54. 


oO® 


Program Material— 

A play on pages 48-49, seasonal verse on page 
$0, tnd two songs, pages 50 and 51, offer 
suitable suggestions for Closing Day programs. 
(See also the May issue.) 


oO® 


Social Studies— 

For a short Flag Day unit with tests, and 
a United States history test, see page 32. 
There are a Flag Day verse and song on page 
$0. Geography material is found in Plates 
V~VIII, the Travel Department, two tests on 
page 41, and a brief article on page 54. An 
activity correlating with geography is on page 
44, The study on this page involves both his- 
tory and geography, as do the unit on page 42, 
the calendar, and two brief articles on page 55. 
Mr. Boutwell’s columns deal with lighthouses. 


ooo 


Test Material and Units of Work— 

Tests on history are given on page 32; on 
geography, page 41; and on English and arith- 
metic, page 46. The unit on this page com- 
bines history and geography; the one on page 
42 involves elementary science, health, history, 
and geography; a unit on page 31 deals with 
nature study, and one on page 32 with history. 
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THE MAcic OF COMMUNICATION 


By MARY SUTTON HOLLAND 


TEACHER, SEVENTH GRADE, CHARLES H. Bruce ScHooL, Macon, GEORGIA 


ROM their classroom forty-four 

eager-eyed girls and boys set sail 

with Rear Admiral Richard E. 

Byrd for the South Pole! Stow- 

aways on the gallant “Jacob Ruppert,” 

day by day they fight the ice floes with 

Byrd’s party and fly with Byrd, himself, 
over silent miles of Antarctic mystery. 

In a living, thrilling activity enterprise 
the pupils are daily meeting through 
their subject matter a challenge offered 
them by a world of amazing scientific 
advancement. 

A nation bade farewell to a hero leav- 
ing for the bottom of the world, and 
overnight a class of seventh-graders 
awoke to wonder at the marvels of mod- 
ern communication which they, and a 
world with them, had so calmly accepted 
as a matter of course. 

So casually it came about! Dials were 
turned, and voices from many parts of 
the nation united in a radio program bid- 
ding Godspeed to Rear Admiral Byrd. 
Next morning alert girls and _ boys 
brought news of the occasion to a cur- 
rent events discussion at school. 

The purpose of the expedition, length 
of stay, ships, and equipment made in- 
teresting topics for casual comment until 
Jack inquired, “But how will Byrd keep 
in touch with the folks back home?” 
Thick and fast came the suggestions. A 
general laugh followed at the expense of 
the pupil who without thinking suggest- 
ed the telegraph or telephone. 


INTRODUCING OurR STuDY 


“Suppose Byrd had made this same trip 
one hundred years ago. How could he 
have kept in communication with home 
then?” asked the teacher as a suggestion. 
The lively discussion following this ques- 
tion soon revealed the youth of the radio 
as a means of communication and di- 
rected the attention of the pupils to other 
methods, and to the length of time that 
the world has communicated by electri- 
cal means. No one knew whether or not 
the telegraph came within the hundred- 
year period suggested by the teacher. 

A challenge was offered and met by 
the pupils, who immediately set up the 
following objectives. 


1. To follow with Byrd, by means of 
the radio, his second exploration of the 
unknown Antarctic Continent. 

2. To investigate twentieth-century 
electrical communication. 

In her own mind the teacher added her 
aims: 

1. To link these vital topics of cur- 
rent interest with grade activities. 

2. To aid the individual pupil in self- 
development, and improve the ability of 
the pupils to work together in groups. 

3. To enlarge the oral and written vo- 
cabularies of the pupil and to stimulate 
and direct the use of reference books and 
other supplementary reading material. 

4. To provide for the pupil a situation 
wherein he might increase his own 
knowledge and abilities and at the same 
time contribute to the pleasure and profit 
of his schoolmates. 


SOME PoINTs OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Necessary committees were set up: 
art, current events, correspondence, and 
blackboard, with special committees to 
be chosen as the need arose. A map of 
Antarctica upon which to trace Byrd’s 
activities was drawn on the blackboard 
by a member of the art committee. 

The current events committee an- 
nounced a weekly broadcast from the 
Byrd Expedition, and pupils were invited 
to listen in and report to class the suc- 
ceeding school day, since the broadcast 
did not occur during school hours. Clip- 
pings from the newspapers giving infor- 
mation and the exact location of the 
“Jacob Ruppert” were brought in daily. 
Pictures accumulated, and the class de- 
cided to make a scrapbook of the clip- 
pings and photographs. 

Latitude and longitude, hitherto an ab- 
stract subject, became necessary knowl- 
edge to the pupils as they sought to locate 
exactly the section over which Byrd flew 
or to locate the ship’s position. 

The special stamp issued by the Gov- 
ernment honoring Byrd created keen in- 
terest among the room stamp enthusiasts. 
Stamps were ordered from the United 
States Post Office Department. This ne- 


cessitated the purchase of a money order, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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cons: Ee BurtDING A Nature TRAIL 
|. SCHOOL HOUSE Be cenyerm 
2. SHRINES . 
3. TRAIL MARKERS By JOE YOUNG WEST 
=) sf GROUPS OF 12 PROFESSOR OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, East RADFORD, VIRGINIA 
: TREES 
pr oo - pee | the world around him that have E. Art and music. 
8. STUMP oil fay ao gh ; er 
sgt oC 8 Pi aroused his interest? — Recognition of bird songs; singing 
of STATION oe" eee 9 4. Is it based upon his previous ex- nature songs; designing posters, mark- 
10. BIRD HOUSE wey Egy perience? ers, and permanent exhibits. 
11. BEE HIVE . (PQ ik 5. Are materials available for carry- F. Arithmetic. 
12. MOLE BURROW ete ‘@} Aid) ing the work to a successful conclu- Drawing to scale, measuring for 
13. WILD FLOWERS ——— I sion? markers, estimating distances, pur- 
14. COMPASS eetie eT aay AUS B. How the activity originated. chase of materials. 
a 15. Pence were venns °° vos a 5 1. From an interest in the out-of- G. Social studies. 
the & @ tee doors engendered by older brothers The value of working in groups, co- 
4 OG Es) ; 
@ Loa }. and sisters. operation. 
ury ; €3 <> —<ae 2. From the study of books brought H. Manual arts. 
—-“7 3 in by the teacher. Use of simple tools. 
her 2» OA SO 3 ~ hire uestions that arose in the 
B03568o peta ote How INTEREsT Was AROUSED 
-ur- Ficure I. Map or Nature Tram Route II. Procedure. The children were much interested in 
A. Making the trail. Scouting. During discussion periods such 
elf- HE introduction of science into 1. Class discussion. questions arose as, 
y of an elementary school curricu- 2. Assembling material. “How does a Scout learn to ‘trail’ in 
S. lum does not call for added a) Mapping proposed trail route. the woods?” 
vo- expense. Elaborate technical b) Location of natural objects “How did Indians keep to the trail?” 
late equipment is neither necessary nor desir- of interest along the trail. “What were some ways Indians 
and able. The utilization of native materials c) Location of where to place marked trails for others to find?” 
al. commonly found in the environment is handmade exhibits. One child who had visited a nature 
tion the best way to avoid expense and is also d) Trip to library to secure ma- trail at a permanent summer camp de- 
wn a method of giving children an acquaint- terial to help label natural ob- scribed it to the group. ‘This excited the 
ame ance with the proper use, conservation, jects found on trail. children to immediate action. They 
ofit and appreciation of such materials. Most 3. Actual work. asked, “Is there such a trail near enough 
of the equipment can be constructed by a) Making of objects for perma- for us to visit?” and “Why can’t we have 
- the teacher and pupils. nent use, and markers. one of our own on the school ground?” 
| To insure the success of an activity b) Writing labels for natural The time seemed opportune for initi- 
up: thus motivated, definite plans must be specimens. ating such an activity. The teacher found 
and made by the teacher before initiating any c) Placing labels in proper loca- it wise to give guidance and instruction 
} to active leads into actual work. She must tions. whenever necessary, at the same time en- 
> of consider proper criteria for selecting B. A trip down the finished trail. couraging initiative and allowing free- 
- units; what materials are available for il- 1. Class and yasinng 5 visit trail. dom on the part of the children. 
ar lustrating vital points; how to meet the 2. Deciding about keeping trail in 
aims of Sdeciiliied desirable outcomes in condition, labeling new flowers as PROCEDURE AND MATERIALS 
an- the form of knowledge, skills, and atti- they bloom, repairing damage, etc. A general discussion was held by the 
the tudes; and the making of a flexible pre- 3. Inviting others to use trail. group to decide what kind of trail it 
ited plan as a guide. III. Outcomes in subject matter. would be possible to build and where to 
uc- An illustration of the use of local en- A. Language. place it. The unanimous opinion was 
cast vironment as a science laboratory for Improvement of comprehension, (Continued on page 69) 
lip- children is shown in the development of speed, eye span, etc., through reading 
for- a nature trail by a group of pupils. Be- of books and pamphlets on the sub- 
the low is an outline for such a unit of work, ject; increased vocabulary; increased 
ily. followed by a discussion of the activity efficiency of oral composition; better 
de- in detail. sentence structure through the writing rd 
lip- of letters, stories, and themes. 
OUTLINE B. Spelling. i 
ab- I. Introduction. Increased spelling vocabulary. ek Date 
wl- A. Criteria for selecting a unit of C. Handwriting. 
cate work in science. Practice in lettering and in long- 
lew 1. Will this unit help the child to hand writing by making markers; 
understand and appreciate his en- general writing activities. 
Ov- vironment? D. Elementary science. 
in- 2. Will it help him in gaining infor- Familiarity with common objects of 
ists. mation, skills, and habits that func- vicinity; principles of protection and 
ited tion in establishing health, safety, conservation; love and appreciation of 
ne- and economy? outdoors; knowledge of how to ap- avi Nya, 
der, 3. Will it challenge him to think proach a problem methodically; ‘habit . » 
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Figure II. Tram Marker AND Nature SHRINE 
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A LESSON FOR FLAG Day 


I. Aims. 
A. To give the pupils a knowledge of 
the history of our flag. 
B. Toinspire in them the spirit of rev- 
erence for, and loyalty to, our flag. 
C. To teach them the correct rules of 
conduct toward the flag. 
II. Outline for study. 
A. History of the flag. 
1. Date and occasion when Con- 
gress authorized the first flag. 
2. The story of the making of the 
first flag. 
3. A description of the first flag and 
the significance of its colors, stripes, 
and stars. 
4. When and where the flag was 
first shown. 
§. When and where the flag was 
first carried in battle. 
6. The development of the flag to 
its present form. 
B. Rules for conduct toward the flag. 
1. How to salute the flag. 
2. When to display the flag. 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


TeacHer, Rupp ScHoot, Pe County, Missouri 


3. How to raise and lower the flag. 
4. How to display the flag when it 
is used with the flags of other na- 
tions or with state flags. 

5. How to display the flag at an 
angle or from a window sill. 

6. How to display the flag when it 
is not hung from a staff. 

7. How and when to display the 
flag at half-staff. 

8. How to fly the flag on Decora- 
tion Day. 

9. How to show mourning when 
the flag is carried in a parade. 

10. The pledge to the flag. 

11. Rules for care of the flag. 


UNE 14 en a an ap- 
propriate time to test your 
pupils on their knowledge of 
the history of the flag and flag 
etiquette. 


III. Suggested pupil activities. 
A. Plan a program for Flag Day. 
B. Make booklets in which are written 
the rules of conduct toward the flag. 
C. Write an essay on one of the fol- 
lowing topics. 
1. The First American Flag. 
2. The True Meaning of the Flag. 
3. Courtesy to the Flag. 
D. Study pictures about the flag; as, 
“The Birth of the Flag,” by Mosler. 
E. Study poems about the flag. 
§ Write original poems about the 
ag. 


TEsTs 


I. Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which make the statements true. 

1. It is said that the first flag was made 
by 





stars and 
stripes. 
3. Our present flag has three long and 
three short stripes. 
(Continued on page 68) 


A Unitep States History TEstT 


By WINNIFRED LEWIS 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, INTERMEDIATE GraDEsS, PuBLic ScHOoL, BooTHBAY Harsor, MAINE 


THE Crivit War 


1. About what two important ques- 
tions did the North and South feel dif- 
ferently? 

2. Who favored slavery? 

3. Who favored a high tariff? 

4. Under the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 which state came in as a free state? 

§. Under this compromise which state 
came in as a slave state? 

6. North of which parallel of latitude 
were there to be free states? 

7. The Missouri Compromise stated 
that slaves might be held where? 

8. What Supreme Court decision ruled 
that masters might take their slaves into 
a free territory? 

9. What did the seceded states call 
themselves? 

10. Who was their president? 

11. Where was their capital? 

12. What did the northern states call 
themselves? 

13. Who was their president? 

14. Where was their capital? 

15. Where did the Civil War start? 

16. When was war declared? 


17. Where was the first battle of the 
Civil War? 

18. Who won this battle? 

19. What important document was 
issued during the war? 

20. On what day and year was this 
document issued? _.. 

21. Who was the great military leader 
of the northern army? 

22. Who was the great military leader 
of the southern army? 

23. Who seemed to be winning the war 
the first two years? 

24. At what battle did the tide turn for 
the North? 

25. In what year did the Civil War 
end? 

26. Who assassinated Lincoln? 


SINCE THE Civic War 


1. Who was the first American wom- 
an to go to the battlefield? 

2. What movement did she start in 
the United States? 

3. In what war did we take part in 
1898? 

4. What rebellion took place in China 
in 1900? 


5. What man do we remember in con- 
nection with many recent inventions? 
6. What country succeeded in com- 
pleting the Panama Canal? 
7. When was it opened? 
8. When did the World War start? 
9. What were the names given to the 
two groups of opponents in the World 
War? 
10. Who was president of our country 
during the World War? 
11. When did America enter the World 
War? 
12. When was the Armistice signed? 
13. What plan did President Wilson 
have for helping world peace? 
14. When did women get the right to © 
vote? 
15. What important conference did ~ 
President Harding call? ‘ 
16. Who became president at Harding’s ~ 
death? 
17. Who was elected president in 1924? 7 
18. Who was elected president in 1928? 
19. Who was elected president in 1932? © 
20. When will the next president take 
the oath of office? 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The Federal Government Building at A Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago 


T HAS been a year of progress at the Century of Progress. 
Chicago is never satisfied to repeat itself. The great inter- 
national exposition first held last summer on the shore of Lake 
Michigan promises many a novel feature for its 1934 edition. 
Former exhibitors have been eager to sign again for space, and 
a number of new concerns will be represented. A completely 


new amusement area has been developed. In the first two 
weeks of the advance sale, more than a million tickets were 
disposed of. To be ready for the thousands who will want 
to visit this vast educational and recreational spectacle on 
May 30 (Decoration Day), the 1934 World’s Fair will open 
Saturday, May 26. A triumphant success seems assured, 
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Illinois’ Impressive Host Building 








A Delightful Pool Adorns the General Exhibits Group Boldly Modern in Style Is the Administration Building 
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The Electrical Building A Corner of the Belgian Village The Italian Pavilion 
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H. L. BRADLEY 


In Maine: Ocean Shore, Acadia National Park, and Mt. Katahdin (5,268 Feet) 
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Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Is Famed for Its Colonial Houses The Post Road at East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
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Vermont Has Beautiful Lakes; This Is Lake Bomoseen The Picturesque Harbor of Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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A Park in Mexico City In Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico 
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Looking Out to Sea from Grenada, British West Indies Plaza in Arequipa, Peru—“El Misti” in the Distance 
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Two OBsjeEcTIVE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Fundamental Facts 
By Harold C. Simpson 


TEACHER, CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, Oak Hit, Kansas 


I. Underline the word which makes the 
statement geographically correct. 

1. Mammoth Cave is in (Kentucky, 
Georgia, France). 

2. The largest state in the United 
States is (Ohio, Texas, Iowa). 

3. The Mississippi River is in (the 
United States, Brazil, Japan). 

4. The Amazon River is in (the 
United States, Brazil, Japan). 

§. The Great Sahara Desert 
(Australia, Africa, Asia). 

6. At Kimberley in Africa the people 
mine (gold, diamonds, silver). 

7. The Hawaiian Islands belong to 
(the United States, England, Japan). 

8. Nebraska is (east, west, north, 
south) of Kansas. 

9. The chief food of Japan is (rice, 
beans, bamboo). 

10. The largest country of Europe is 
(Germany, Russia, France). 


is in 


II. Underline the countries of Europe. 
Germany Argentina 
California England 
Tasmania Mediterranean 
France Poland 
India 

. Underline the cities of Asia. 
Canton St. Lawrence 
Rio de Janeiro Peiping 
Bombay Rome 
Jerusalen: 

. Underline the mountains of Europe. 
Yukon Pyrenees 
Alps Panama 
Philippine Caucasus 

V. Underline the rivers of Europe. 
Atlantic Panama 
Thames Rhine 
Greenland Sicily 
Volga 

VI. Underline the countries of South 

America. 

Peru 
Sweden 
Brazil 
Argentina 

VII. Underline the cities of the United 

States. 
Berlin 
Chicago 
Paris 
Bombay 

VIII. Fill each blank with the name 

which will make the statement correct. 

1. The largest country in South 

America is __ 

2. The Medinereamen Sea is south of 

Europe and north of _ 


Alaska 
Chile 
Hudson 


Baltimore 
Cairo 
Denver 


3. If you were to go from Boston to 
London, you would travel on the 
Ocean. 

4. If you were to travel by ship from 
San Francisco to New Orleans, the short- 
est route would be via the _______. Canal. 

TY: watigcaics is the largest city in Eng- 
land. 


IX. Answer with either Yes or No. 
1. Would you be likely to see an Eski- 
mo woman wearing a silk dress? 
2. Is the Suez Canal between South 
America and North America? 
3. Has Labrador a tropical climate? 
4. Is the Equator south of the United 
States? 
5. Is Colorado east of Missouri? 
6. Would you sail on the Pacific Ocean 
in going from San Francisco to Japan? 
7. Is it cold at the North Pole? 
8. Is it cold at the South Pole? 
9. Is it hot all along the Equator? 
10. Is Alaska near Australia? 


X. The words below belong under five 
headings. Write the headings on your 
paper, and under each copy the words 
that belong in that group.) 
RIVERS COUNTRIES 
IsLANDS OcEANS 
CONTINENTS 
Mexico 
Asia 
Porto Rico 
Iceland 
Australia 
China 
Mississippi 
Arctic 
Rhine 
Antarctic 
Peru 
South America 


Pacific 

Spain 

Cuba 

North America 

Danube 

Indian 

Africa 

Denmark 

Tasmania 

Volga 

Atlantic 

Nile 

Ceylon 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Cities of the United States 
By Milton C. Eastman 


TeacHer, Upper Grapes, McCLoup Rurat ScHoor, 
Opext, ILiLrNots 


I. Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which make the statement true. 

1. The largest of the New England 
Cities is 

y Myre: » Massachusetts, has great 
paper mills. 

3. The capital of Maine is - 

4. The two chief centers for the mar- 
ble industry in Vermont are _______. and 


§. Harvard University is located at 
, Massachusetts. 
6, case is the chief city of Maine. 
y epee ts is the second city in size in 
New England. 
8. Fine watches are made at ....., 
Massachusetts. 


II. Draw a line under the word or words 
which complete the statement and make 
it true. 

1. The great growth of Chicago may 
be attributed to (its desirable location, 
its nearness to rich mines, political in- 
fluence of its leaders, mixed population). 

2. San Francisco is the leading indus- 
trial and commercial center of California 
because of its (mild climate, many rail- 
roads, tourists, excellent harbor). 

3. Pittsburgh is located on the (Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Susquehanna, Potomac). 

4. There are large smelters at (Den- 
ver, Seattle, Fort Worth, Miami). 

§. The center for the moving picture 
industry is. (Santa Barbara, Long Beach, 
Atlantic City, Los Angeles). 

6. The capital of Ohio is (Dayton, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Akron). 

7. A great dam across the Mississippi 
is located at (St. Paul, Davenport, Keo- 
kuk, Dubuque). 

8. The home of Rookwood Pottery is 
(Chattanooga, Gary, Grand Rapids, 
Cincinnati). 

Ill. After the number of each city, write 
the letter for the state in which it is lo- 
cated. 

Wisconsin 

. Maryland 

Ohio 

. Nebraska 

New York 
Montana 

. Georgia 

. Massachusetts 

. Washington 

. Idaho 


. Gloucester 

. Milwaukee 
. Houston 

. Butte 

. Baltimore 

. Atlanta 

. Birmingham 
. Cleveland 

. Tacoma . Alabama 
. Omaha . Texas 


(Continued on page 63) 
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A SctENcE Pro JECT 


By PRISCILLA WOLFF 


TEACHER, BARKER Rurat ScHOOL, Bakker, NEw York 


I. Introduction. rise to the top, forming cream. All 
For several weeks the children in the children have probably seen but- 
grades five to eight had been collecting ter float on top of a pan of hot milk. 
clean boxes and cans for a model store. When the milk is stirred the fat sep- 
One child brought several empty evapo- arates into smaller balls or globules. 
rated milk cans. As one of the older The harder it is whipped, the smaller 
boys was placing these cans on the shelf the globules become. Thus the chil- 
———S SS he asked, ““Why is this called evaporated dren can see how the homogenizer 
ee fe milk? I thought that when a thing can reduce the globules of fat.) 
qe 5 * ae evaporated it was gone.” The homogenizer is more like a 
. In order to answer his question we de- common spray atomizer than any- 
cided to study the principle of evapora- thing else the children might know, 
tion and the story of evaporated milk as though it is by no means the same. 
our next science project. From this The process consists in forcing the 
study we hoped to determine why the milk through very small openings. 
milk was so named. Because of the great pressure and 
II. Problem: * How is milk evaporated? sudden release, the fat globules are 
III. Development of problem. broken up into many smaller ones. 
A. Receiving milk. 2. Reasons for homogenizing milk. 
1. The milk is brought to the evapo- a) The cream in the milk will 
rating plant from the surrounding not separate. 
farms by trucks and trains. It is 6) A uniform product is secured. 
carried in ten-gallon cans. . c) The milk is more digestible. 
2. A sample is then examined for D. Canning the milk. 
freshness, purity, and cleanliness. 1. To keep the milk fresh and free 
Care is taken to keep the milk cool from harmful bacteria, it is put into 
until it is ready to be evaporated. tin cans, sealed, and then rotated in 
B. Evaporation of water. live steam for fifteen minutes at 
1. The milk passes from the holding 240° F., to sterilize it. (A very ef- 
tank through pipes into vacuum fective review may be conducted 
pans where it is evaporated at a tem- here on the effects of heat on bac- 
perature below the boiling point. teria.) 
(Let the class discuss the reason for IV. Correlations with other subjects. 
using vacuum pans, The effect of A. Elementary science. (Grades 5—8.) 
air pressure on the boiling point has 1. Explain the principle of evapora- 
been studied previously.) tion as it applies to the conditions 
2. The milk is heated until 2,000 necessary to dry clothes indoors 
pounds of fresh milk have been re- and outdoors. 
duced to 897 pounds of evaporated 2. When we wish to dry damp 
milk. clothing, why do we put it near a 
3. Experiment: To prove that milk warm stove and not in a cold room? 
cannot be evaporated satisfactorily 3. Discover the story of dry milk. 
in an open kettle. B. Geography. ; 
a) Materials: Aluminum sauce- 1. Locate the dairy regions in the 
pan, one cup of milk, flame. state of New York (our own state). 
b) Procedure: Place the milk in Draw a map of the state and color 
the saucepan over the flame for these regions. (Grade 5.) 
some time, at least until the milk 2. Locate the dairy regions of the 
hes decreased in amount. United States and draw and color 
c) Observations: The milk be- them on a map. (Grade 7.) 
comes scorched and a thick skin 3. Discuss the manufacture of the 
forms over the top. Also the following, and the principle of 
milk develops a disagreeable taste evaporation as related to them. 
and odor. (Continued on page 67) 


d) Conclusion: Milk cannot be 
evaporated satisfactorily in an 
C. 2, ~o heme the mill FTER a visit to a dairy or 
1. What homogenizing means. farm, ony 2 hase of the 
(In order to introduce this step study of milk is particularly 

the pupils may be reminded that appropriate. 
Tre Mix Is Sreamzep m Seatep Cans ; milk contains globules of fat. These 
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READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


DiRECTOR OF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


OR the benefit of the reader who 
does not have previous articles in 
this series at hand, we would first 
point out that we do not teach 

reading as a subject. Reading is a skill 
which is developed in connection with 
the experiences the children have in their 
social-studies units. In other words, the 
children learn to read so that they can 
find out things for themselves. 

We have divided the reading program 
into four divisions: (1) readiness, (2) 
mechanics, (3) work habits, and (4) 
audience reading. ‘The first and second 
phases were discussed in an article in the 
March 1934 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR. 
The third and fourth phases are discussed 
this month. 

The children in the first three grades 
have mastered the mechanics; that is, 
they have a large sight vocabulary and 
are able to identify new words. (We feel 
that this should be done by the end of the 
second grade.) The chief concern of 
the teacher in grades 4, 5, and 6 is to help 
the child use this skill that he has ac- 
quired. Of course, if she finds children 
who have not mastered the mechanics, 
help must be given them. Instead of the 
term, study, we employ more specific 
terms, such as using table of contents, 
picking out important points, and skim- 
ming. We find that these terms mean 
much more to the child. 

The following list of objectives fur- 
nishes the teacher with definite aims to 
be attained. The intermediate-grade 
teacher is responsible for sections III and 
IV of this list, but she may have to do 
remedial work if the objectives under II 
have not already been attained. 


OBJECTIVES FOR READING 


I. Reading readiness. 
II. Mechanics. 
A. Habits in regard to recognition of 
words. 
1. Accurate and independent rec- 
ognition of words. 
2. Rapid recognition of words. 
3. Recognizing a phrase or clause at 
a single fixation. 
4. Associating meaning and emo- 
tional response with word symbols. 
B. Habits in regard to eye movements. 
1. A wide eye span. 
2. A regular progress of perception 
along the line. 
3. Accurate return sweeps. 
C. Habits in regard to word analysis. 
1. Deriving meaning from pictures. 
2. Deriving meaning from content. 
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3. Identifying new words by recog- 
nition of familiar parts of words, 
stems, endings, etc. 
4. Identifying new words by seeing 
familiar words in a larger word. 
§. Identifying new words by pho- 
netic analysis. 
D. Habits in regard to language struc- 
ture. 
1. Recognizing the sentence as the 
unit of thought. 
2. Interpreting marks of punctua- 
tion as a means of getting the mean- 
ing. 
3. Recognizing the paragraph as a 
unit of thought. 
III. Work habits. 
A. Habits of correct reading posture. 
1. Holding book correctly. 
2. Securing a proper light for read- 
ing. 
3. Retaining a good sitting or stand- 
ing position. 
B. Habits in the effective use of books 
and libraries. 
1. Keeping books clean and neat. 
2. Opening books properly and 
turning pages carefully. 
3. Making effective use of library 
facilities through learning: 
a) To behave in the library. 
b) To borrow and return books. 
c) To use card files. 
d) How books are classified. 
e) To use the “Readers Guide 
for Periodicals.” 
f) To use bibliographies. 
C. Skill in locating data (gathering 
information), i.e., being able to: 
1. Use a table of contents. 
2. Find assigned pages in a book, 
answers to questions, etc. 


3. Skim rapidly to locate needed 
data. 
4. Use. an index ‘effectively and 
quickly. 
5. Use a glossary. 
6. Use chapter headings. 
7. Use an appendix. 
8. Use paragraph headings and 
marginal notes. 
9. Use cross references. 
10. Use keys and footnotes. 
11. Use maps, charts, graphs, etc. 
12. Use dictionary. 
13. Use encyclopedias, yearbooks, 
atlases, etc. 
D. Skill in organizing information, 
which means being able to: 
1. Pick out the central idea of a 
selection. 
2. Select the important points and 
the supporting details (outlining). 
3, Summarize. 
4. Associate what is read with other 
known facts. 
5. Determine the sequence of events 
or topics. 
6. Make a bibliography. 
E. Ability to evaluate material, which 
includes being able to: 
1. Determine the validity of state- 
ments and answer thought ques- 
tions. 
2. Select materials appropriate for 
dramatization, or relating to a prob- 
lem, or essential to characterization. 
3. Determine the relative impor- 
tance of different statements. 
4. Sort essential and non-essential 


statements. 

§. Evaluate conflicting or sup- 
plementary ideas from different 
sources. 


6. Form conclusions, and find solu- 

tions. 

7. Verify conclusions, and apply 

them to other situations. 
F. Skill in retaining information, 
which includes being able to: 

1. Memorize worth-while selections 

effectively and economically. 

2. Reproduce the EN | condi- 

tions of a problem. 

3. Reproduce the essential thought 

of a selection. 

4. Recall facts of earlier readings 

for their bearing on a new problem. 
G. Miscellaneous habits and skills. 

1. Reading material to. appreciate 

its general significance. 

a) Selecting the aim or purpose 
of a passage. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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A Living Multiplication Table 
By Donovan Marshall 


ERE is an excellent device for drill 
in multiplication. Suppose the mul- 
tiplication table to be learned is the 
seven’s. Eleven pupils are selected and 
numbered from 0 to 9, inclusive. There 
are two 7’s. Each pupil wears his nu- 
meral printed on a large cardboard. All 
stand in line at one side of the room. 

The drill is carried out as follows. 

TEACHER—Seven times one are how 
much? 

FIRST NO. 7 (stepping forward) —Sev- 
en times one are seven. (No. 7 repeats 
this statement distinctly, stands for a mo- 
ment until the others have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe his number, and then 
returns to his place in the line.) 

TEACHER—Seven times two are how 
much? 

NO. 1 AND NO. 4 (stepping forward 
and joining hands, standing so that their 
numbers read 14, and repeating in cho- 
rus)—Seven times two are fourteen. 

(The teacher continues asking the 
combinations in order. The procedure 
used is as given above. The pupils should 
take care that their numbers are clearly 
displayed to the rest of the class. When 
the combination, seven times eleven, is 
asked, both No. 7’s step forward and an- 
swer. If any pupil fails to respond when 
his number is needed, he goes to his seat, 
and another child takes his place. When 
all the combinations have been given, 
they should be repeated out of order, 
with special attention to the more dif- 
ficult ones.) _— 


Increasing Art Appreciation 
By L. Polli Dickman 


F OR an appreciation of the fine arts, 

we should try to develop in our pu- 
pils an interest and joy in the possession 
of original works and good reproduc- 
tions. The regular classroom art period 
can function in this field, particularly 
through the development of picture 
study lessons. 

Picture study methods range from for- 
mal written memory tests to free discus- 
sions. We have experimented with such 
various methods as furthering intellec- 
tual and aesthetic appreciation of the 
way in which the artist develops his com- 
position, having the children write their 
own appreciations of pictures and meth- 
ods in English class, and making individ- 
ual art appreciation booklets. 

The newest experiment in our schools 
has been most enthusiastically received 
by our pupils, and tends to develop in 


. 
grade-school children a true interest in 
art appreciation classes. We have infor- 
mal discussions of pictures in which the 
whole class takes part, but no longer do 
we require written comments. ‘ 

Our new goal is to bring picture study 
directly into the home. We accomplish 
this result by giving each child an op- 
portunity in art class to frame the pic- 
ture of his choice, and take it home. The 
interest in doing this is so great that chil- 
dren have asked to frame not only one, 
but as many as five, small colored repro- 
ductions. 

The cost of materials involved is small. 
We use passe partout tape; inexpensive 
glass; a bit of colored paper for a mount, 
to harmonize with the picture; and a 
piece of cardboard taken from an old 
tablet back. The addition of a small 
gummed or brass ring makes the picture 
ready for hanging. 

The children’s evident satisfaction in 
this method has produced a greater inter- 
est in picture study lessons. 


An Imaginary Vacation 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


Cus records of an imaginary vaca- 
tion prove a most interesting proj- 
ect. Primarily it is an English project, 
but in addition it includes a knowledge 
of geography, history, and art. 

Each pupil chooses where he would like 
to go on an imaginary trip. Some will, 
of course, plan a European trip, and you 
need not be surprised to see passports and 
photographs appearing in the record. 
Others will prefer to visit some of our 
National Parks, spend six weeks on a 
ranch in the West, or visit the Hawaiian 
Islands or the Philippines. Some may 
choose the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
while others may desire to spend some 
time at our national capital. Those stu- 
dents particularly interested in history 
may follow Washington’s travels, while 
lovers of literature may wish to visit the 
homes of some of our great writers. 

The first chapter in the record is called 
“The Family Council,” and usually con- 
sists of a detailed conversation among the 
members of the family about the pro- 
posed trip. This may be a “Students’ 
Council,” if some pupils prefer to imag- 
ine themselves completing their college 
course and planning a trip with some of 
their classmates. 

The question of transportation is al- 
ways an interesting one. Some will plan 
to go by automobile; others will prefer 
train or bus or boat trips; and there may 
be a few ambitious boys who will choose 
a bicycle trip. In making the plans and 
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decisions, an excellent opportunity jis 
given for oral English and simple dra- 
matics, after which the first chapter is 
written. 

The second chapter is “Preparations,” 
and will include Dicieins tours, sample 
letters to railroad or steamship companies 
asking for time-tables or information, 
and packing. A suitable wardrobe must 
be planned. Many pupils will make 
wardrobe cabinets from colored con- 
struction paper, and on looking inside, 
one will see complete outfits. The pupils 
enjoy writing sample letters for informa- 
tion, and often the addressed envelope, 
with the letter inside, is pasted in the 
book. A great many pupils will include 
their circulars also. 

The third chapter is in the form of a 
diary, and gives an actual account of 
what was done each day of the trip. It 
is often hard to’ believe, after looking 
through his diary, that the pupil has not 
actually visited that particular place of 
interest. He has had to do research work, 
to be accurate in his descriptions. He 
has had .to allow sufficient time to go 
from place to place, and there is seldom 
any guesswork. For this part of their 
record, many girls and boys make attrac- 
tive little booklets with covers of col- 
ored construction paper and the words, 
“My Diary,” in cut-out letters of silver 
or gold. 

The last chapter is “Home Again,” 
and is made up largely of conversation 
concerning the trip. Also, it contains a 
friendly letter written to a relative, an- 
nouncing the safe arrival home, and tell- 
ing at least one incident in connection 
with the journey home. 

When the chapters are put together in 
the form of a book, the child has some- 
thing which he will treasure. Usually no 
pains are spared in making original cov- 
ers, and the artistically inclined will make 
many sketches to illustrate their trip. 


The Question Box 


How can children get a graphic 
comprehension of Bryd’s expedi- 
tion to the South Pole? (See p. 30) 

What is one way in which pupils 
may have direct contact with na- 
ture lore? (See p. 31) 

How can work-type reading be 
taught in connection with a social 
studies unit? (See p. 43) 

What are correct rules of con- 
duct toward our flag? (See p. 32) 

What art project can be used in 
connection with party or picnic 
activities? (See p. 47) 

What will you gain from your 
summer vacation? (See p. 52) 
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er in OF INTEREST IN JUNE 
ome- 
ly no June 1—Kentucky admitted to the Union, 1792. 

var: Tennessee admitted to the Union, 1796. 
ree . June 9—John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
- Home,” was born, 1791. 
‘a June 14—Flag Day, 1934. The Continental Congress, meeting 

at Philadelphia, adopted the Stars and Stripes as the flag of the 
United States, 1777. 
June 15—Arkansas admitted to the Union, 1836. 

LC Benjamin Franklin demonstrated with a kite during 
li- a thunderstorm the identity of electricity and lightning, 1752. 
2 June 17—The corner stone of Bunker Hill Monument was laid 
ne by General Lafayette, 1825. 
1) June 14 June 20—West Virginia admitted to the Union, 1863. June 23 
7 June 21—New Hampshire ratified the Federal Constitution, 
ia 1788. 
>) June 23—On this day is celebrated the treaty of peace and 
= friendship which William Penn made with the Indians, at 
2) Philadelphia, in the year 1683. 
sic June 24—John Cabot reached the North American continent, 
7) 1497. 
ur June 26—Virginia ratified the Federal Constitution, 1788. 
2) June 15 
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Two Review TEsTs FOR JUNE 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CorNER SCHOOL, RipLey County, INDIANA 


A Test in English 


I. Fill the blanks with the word or words 
which make the statement true. 
1. The ___. of a sentence is the part 
about which something is told. 
2. A _...... is a word that tells or 
asserts something. 
3. Begin every line of poetry with a 
| letter. 
4. A... is the name of something. 
5. “Yes” and “No,” when used as part 
of an answer, should be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a 
SF pe _is a word used to mod- 
ify a noun or pronoun. 
7. An _..... is a word that expresses 
strong feeling. 
8. A word used to connect words or 
groups of words is called a _._____. 
9. Place a ._....... mark after a sen- 
tence which asks something. 
10. The part of a sentence which tells 
something about the subject is called 


the . 


116A is a word used in place of 
a noun. | 
oe is a group of sentences 


telling about a single topic. 
13. A name for the eight different 
classes of words is 43 — 


14, A. noun names a particular 
person, place, or thing. 

es A sentence is one that con- 
tains two or more co-ordinate clauses. 

16. A .... sentence is one that con- 
tains a principal clause and one or more 
subordinate clauses. 

17. A noun or pronoun used as the sub- 
ject of a sentence is in the _______. Case. 

18. A noun or pronoun used as the di- 
rect or indirect object of a verb is in the 

-- CBSB. 

19. The adjectives a, an, and the are 
sometimes called - 

20. Conjunctions which join words or 
groups of words of the same grammatical 
rank are said to be __._.___ conjunctions. 

21. The five parts of a friendly letter 
are : ' 4 

, and 


Il. In the following sentences, underline 
the complete subject with one line and 
the complete predicate with two lines. 

1. The boys ran home. 

2. The old gray cat caught a mouse. 

3. Where are you going? 

4. The eagle flew swiftly toward the 
mountains. 

§. John and Mary like to runand play. 
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Ill. Write the part of speech of the un- 
derlined word after each sentence. 

He ran away. 

It slowly sank from sight. 

The city is miles away. 

A glass of water was all he wanted. 
John is a good boy. 


Mary sings well. 
He and I shall go. 


Nar aynee 


IV. One of the two words in each paren- 
thesis is incorrect. Underline the correct 
one. 

1. I (saw, seen) a bird. 

2. Have you ever (saw, seen) a robin? 

3. He (did, done) his work well. 

4. He divided the candy (between, 
among) the two boys. 

§. John has (went, gone) home. 

6. They (did, done) all of the work. 

7. Ripe apples (is, are) on the ground. 

8. (Was, Were) the girls afraid of the 
snake? 

9. The little ant (learns, teaches) us a 
lesson. 

10. Take your book (off, off of) the 
desk. 

11. Were you (to, at) home yesterday? 

12. The birds (learn, teach) their little 
ones to fly. 

13. Put the coal (in, into) the stove. 

14. (Whose, Who’s) book is this? 

15. Do (those, them) books belong to 
you? 

16. John (sat, set) the lamp on the 
desk. 

17. Then he (sat, set) down to read. 

18. Have you (drove, driven) a car? 

19. The bird (flew, flown) away. 

20. There (is, are) many birds here. 


V. Punctuate the following sentences 
correctly. 

I like apples peaches and pears 
Where are you going John 

Mary said I like to read 

. Oh How it is raining 


Do you wish to go to town 
Yes I should like to go 
(Continued on page 62) 
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An Arithmetic Test 


Fill the blanks with the words which 
make the statements true. 

1. In a fraction the number above the 
line is called the _._____. 

2. The number below the line in a 
fraction is called the _______. 

3. A number which consists of a whole 
number and a fraction is called a 
number. 

4. To add fractions having different 
denominators change them to fractions 


5. A number which is exactly divisible 


by two is called an _.___ number. 
6. A number not exactly divisible by 
two is called an _______ number. 


7. To find how many times greater 
one number is than another, _...__. the 
larger number by the smaller one. 

8. To find the area of a rectangle, 

_ the length by the ____ 

9. Fractions in which the numerator 
is smaller than the denominator are called 

fractions. 

10. To find the ___ of a box multi- 
ply together the length, the width, and 
the height. 

11. The answer in a multiplication 
problem is called the 

12. The number used to multiply by is 
called the 

ha The number multiplied is called 
WO cicciiineccsan 

14. The answer in a division problem is 
called the _______ 

15. The number divided is called the 

16. The number used to divide by is 
called the - : 

17. To multiply a decimal number by 
one hundred move the decimal point 
places to the ______.. 

18. To divide a decimal piactber by one 
thousand move the decimal point 
places to the 

19, All of anything i is the same as - 
per cent of it. 

20. Three hundred per cent of a num- 
ae times the number. 

21. To multiply or divide both terms 
of a fraction by the same number does 
not change the of the fraction. 

22. In the buying and selling of goods, 
per cent of profit may be computed on 
either the or the 

23. Anything bought at “Jess than the 
usual price is bought at a... 

24. Five hundredths of a number is the 


same as ______ __per cent of the number. 
(Continued om page 71) 
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DECORATED PAPER PLATES 


By ALIEDA M. BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC ScHOoLS, PALo ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


HE study of design without an 
occasional application to every- 
day needs means nothing to 
children of the elementary 

grades. In times of economic stress, new 
and inexpensive art materials are difficult 
to find. I wonder how many teachers 
have thought about looking in a five- and 
ten-cent store for material? Numerous 


things found there, particularly picnic 
plates, offer possibilities for art work. 
The illustrations on this page show 
what effective use can be made of paper 
plates. The work was done by seventh- 


grade pupils of Channing School, Palo 
Alto, California. 

First, they had a lesson devoted to a re- 
view of color harmony and the color 
wheel. Then each pupil planned a design 
for his plate; outlined it with crayons; 
and filled in the background, using water- 
color paints. (Since paper plates are 
porous, water colors cannot be used suc- 
cessfully without wax-crayon outlines, 
to keep the colors from running.) 

Lacquered to make them moisture- 
proof, the plates can be used as cake 
plates, and make attractive gifts. 
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A THANkscivinc Feast—Scene Two 


Growing America 
By Gilberte Holt 


A PAGEANT For MippLe AND Upper GraDes 


(As curtain rises a chorus of girls and 
boys garbed as Pilgrims is disclosed. One 
steps forward and recites introductory 


paragraph.) 


PILGRIM—Our pageant is called 
“Growing America.” In it we have tried 
to show just a few of the historical and 
industrial events which have helped in 
making our country what it is to-day. 
We begin with two scenes from the lives 
of those early immigrants, the Pilgrims, 
and close with a picture of Ellis Island 
and its groups of newcomers to America. 

(Chorus sings “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” by Felicia Hemans.) 


ScENE ONE 


(Setting: Interior, quite bare; at cen- 
ter stage, large crude table littered with 
papers, quill pens, inkwell; candles at 
each end. Governor Bradford seated at 
table, writing. Left stage, Mary, a young 
girl, seated at spinning wheel; right back 
stage, Mistress Bradford working at 
candle-dipping frame; seated on floor, 
right front, Giles, a boy about ten years 
old, playing with bow and arrows.) 

MISTRESS BRADFORD—Didst have news 
from Captain Standish, Will? 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (looking up 
from papers) —Aye. A few savages had 
come from the southward, but no news 
from England. *Twas no ship they saw. 

MARY—No word of a boat from 
home! Truly my eyes ache with staring 
at nothingness. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (somewhat 
roughly)—Spend not so much of thy 
time in idleness upon the shore, Mary. 
Get on with thy spinning. 

MISTRESS BRADFORD (coming forward, 
puts hand on Bradford’s arm)—Nay, 
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nay, Will, Mary has been a good maid 
and worked faithfully. *Tis out of na- 
ture for young maids to be as staid as 
their elders. (Passes toward Mary.) 

MARY (rising as Mistress Bradford 
nears )—Dear Mistress Bradford, thou art 
most kind. Thou knowest how forlorn 
a maid am I. (Drops head on Mistress 
Brad ford’s shoulder.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (rising) —Come, 
Mary, thou art a good lass. I was o’er 
rough with thee; but keep a quiet tongue 
in thy head and a stout heart in thy body. 

MARY (straightening up)—Thou art 
right, Master Bradford. We all be in 
need of stout hearts (a little less brave- 
ly), but the savages—their painted faces 
make me to quail. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Aye, the sav- 
ages! (Pauses.) But courage, girl! All 
are not unfriendly. Samoset and his 
braves have been fair friends. 

GILEs (springing to his feet, speaking 
emphatically)—What you say is of a 
truth. Samoset himself did trade me this 
bow and these two arrows for my wide- 
blade hunting knife. He taught me how 
to put the cord to the bow and to notch 
the arrows. See, the cord fits to the 
notch so. (Suits action to words.) 

MISTRESS BRADFORD (stepping for- 
ward)—Methinks ’tis too dangerous a 
weapon for thee to play with. (Puts out 
hand to take bow.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (intervenes)— 
Tis well that the lad make friends of the 
red men and gain knowledge of their 
woodcraft. (Takes arrow and fits it to 
bow.) Faith, it draws hard! 

MISTRESS BRADFORD (faking candle 
from frame, gives it to Giles) —Come, to 
bed with thee, Giles. We must be up be- 
times on the morrow to prepare for the 
harvest feast. (Giles, taking candle, ex- 
its.) Look to thy sweets, Mary. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD ( pleasantly) — 
Sweets, Mary! "Twill surely be a feast! 

MISTRESS BRADFORD—For such dainties 
Mary has no equal. (Exits.) 

MARY—I knew of so many dainties to 
make at home—but here—oh, my heart 
grows faint with longing for England. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (puts hand 
kindly on Mary’s shoulder) —Be of good 
cheer, child. Thy heart has known much 
sorrow, but thou art a brave maid and 
those of the governor’s household must be 
an example for the colony. (Exits. Mary 
sits dreaming by her spinning wheel.) 


ScENE Two 


(Setting: Outdoor scene. Large crude 
table center of stage. Seated at table are 
Governor Bradford, Pilgrim men, and an 
Indian chief; to right at smaller table, In- 
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dians; front right stage, Giles and some 
Indians. Pilgrim women have just fin- 
ished serving meal, and are passing to and 
fro as curtain rises.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (rising)—And 
now, friends, we have feasted. Our har- 
vests have been bountiful. Plenty and 
prosperity it has pleased God to send to 
our small company. I pray you that we 
all return thanks to him, but let it be in 
silence. (Pilgrims bow their heads above 
folded hands while the Indians look on 
in silent wonder. After a little while 
Governor Bradford speaks.) Shall we not 
sing a song of Thanksgiving? (Pilgrims 
sing “Praise God from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.”) 

SAMOSET (rises from his place and 
grunts forth)—Ahne matta neen keen. 

JOHN ALDEN (stepping forward)— 
Master Bradford, Samoset’s words being 
put to plain English speech run thus: 
“Now seeing with mine own eyes that 
the English be friends to the Indians and 
bear love in their hearts, I and my people 
will carry the remembrance in our breasts 
forever.” 

SAMOSET—Lala bickee opum oochee. 

JOHN ALDEN—The chief and his war- 
riors would dance as a mark of their 
pleasure at our feast. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—That is good! 

(Indians give dance, then each smokes 


peace pipe, and departs.) 


SCENE THREE 


(Setting: Colonial interior. The boy 
Washington, seated at table, center stage, 
writing; small Negro boy seated on floor 
playing with kitten.) 

WASHINGTON—Listen, ’Rastus. 

*RasTus (goes to corner of table, peers 
at copybook)—What’s dat? 
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WASHINGTON—Writing, ’Rastus. I'll 
read you what I have written. (Reads.) 
“Rules of Conduct: Talk not with Meat 
in your Mouth. Wear not your Cloths, 
foul, unript, or Dusty. Look not nigh 
when another is writing a Letter. Read 
no Letters, Books, or Papers in Com- 
pany.” 

*RASTUS— Deed, Mars George, do dem 
hooky ink tails say all dat? Yo’ sho’ am 
pow’ful smart, Mars George. 

WASHINGTON—My tutor says right 
conduct is most essential in the education 
of a gentleman and a soldier. 

*RASTUS— Deed ’tis. Yes "tis, Mars 
George. 

WASHINGTON—I mean to be a soldier 
when I am a man. 

*RasTUS—Golly! Does yo’, Mars 
George? *Rastus gwian to be one den 
too. 

WASHINGTON—We will begin prac- 
tice at once. You shall be my orderly. 
Company, "tention! Right "bout face! 
Forward! March! 


ScENE Four 


(Setting: Colonial ballroom. ’Rastus, 
grown, admits guests of Colonel and Mrs. 
Washington—Captain and Mrs. Fairfax, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Maddox, Mr. and 
Mrs. Colby. General greetings are ex- 


changed.) 

MRS. WASHINGTON—Shall we not 
dance? 

LIEUTENANT MADDOXx—Delightful. 


(All join in a minuet, which is interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of two messengers.) 
FIRST MESSENGER (saluting) —Colonel 
Washington, the British are advancing 
upon Boston! 
COLONEL WASHINGTON—Impossible! 
Do the British think Boston is going to 











Tue First SewinG MacHInE—ScENE EIGHT 


surrender, so long as the whole country, 
save here and there a Tory, is with her? 
SECOND MESSENGER—Major Small has 
sent word that if Boston does not sur- 
render she may expect twenty ships of 
the line and twenty regiments here soon. 
WASHINGTON—I will raise a thousand 
men, enlist them at my own expense, and 
march myself at the head for the relief 
of Boston. (’Rastus takes Washington's 
sword from the wall and hands it to him. 
Washington raises sword.) Come! 


ScENE FIveE 


(Setting: Council chamber, table at 
right; Washington stands back of table, 
which is covered with documents; John 
Hancock is seated at front end of table; 
before the table stand Jefferson, Franklin, 
John Adams, Robert Livingston, and 
Roger Sherman. Congress is seated in 
semicircle, left stage, facing table. 
Richard Lee, a congressman, rises.) 

LEE—These United Colonies are and 
of a right ought to be free and independ- 
ent states; they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British Crown. ( Resumes 
seat.) 

JEFFERSON (stepping forward with 
document in hand)—To that end, and 
following your instructions, we have 
drafted this document which we beg to 
submit. (Reads from paper opening and 
conclusion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, places document upon table, 
turns to Hancock.) Mr. Hancock, will 
you be the first to sign? 

(Hancock and others sign. A knock- 
ing is heard at the door. Presently adoor- 
man announces Mistress Ross.) 

MISTRESS ROSS (curtsies as Washington 
comes forward to meet her)—Some day 
women will do more for their country 
than sew flags. But there it is, General 
Washington, made just as you suggested: 
stripes of red and white, and stars in a 
blue field, one for each of the colonies. 
The red is for valor, the white for purity, 
the blue for loyalty. 


SCENE SIx 


(Setting: Interior of workshop. Eli 
Whitney has just completed the cotton 
gin and is demonstrating its use to Mrs. 
Green and Mr. Curtis.) 

MRS, GREEN—You see, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Whitney has accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. 

WHITNEY—My invention will indeed 
be a time- and labor-saving device. See 
how quickly it works! (Demonstrates. 
Sound of Negroes singing is heard off 
stage.) 

CuRTIs—It is indeed wonderful. Here 
come the Negroes from the cotton fields 
now. Suppose we call them in and show 
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CoiumMBIA, LIBERTY, AND Europa-—ScENE NINE 


them how the gin works. (Séeps to 
door; Negroes enter with cotton bas- 
kets.) 

NEGRO (after all have watched the gin 
at work, slaps knee, throws arms in air) 
—Now surely am the day of jubilee! 
(Cakewalk by Negroes.) 


SCENE SEVEN 


(Setting: Workshop, models of boats 
on workbench at right; tank of water at 
front center. Picture of crude steam- 
boat and drawings on walls. Robert 
Fulton and friend talking.) 

FRIEND—I have a book here that may 
interest you. 

FULTON—My head is so full of original 
notions that there is no vacant chamber 
to store away the contents of books. 

FRIEND—But I thought you had been 
forced to give up your inventing for a 
time for lack of funds. 

FULTON—True. The Government has 
refused me any further aid. 

FRIEND—Works of this kind require 
much time, money, patience, and appli- 
cation. (Goes to picture of crude steam- 
boat on wall.) 1 have faith that your 
steam-propelled ship will yet sail the riv- 
ers and oceans. 

FULTON—Your faith has been justi- 
fied. Here is the model of my. ship which 
last week steamed up the Hudson River! 
(Starts toy steamboat in tank.) 


ScENE EIGHT 


(Setting: Parlor of 1845. Shrouded 
form of sewing machine at left front 
stage. Mrs. Jones is straightening up her 
parlor as curtain rises. A knock is heard.) 

MRS. JONES (going to door)—There 


they come now. 
(Continued on page 62) 


Two SONGS, ONE OF THEM ESPECIALLY FOR CLOs- 
iNG Day, RECITATIONS, AND A PAGEANT FOR THE 
MippLE AND Upper GRADES ARE PRESENTED ON 
PAGES 48, 49, 50, AND 51, 
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‘ ishi { And each child at my picnic 
Going Fishing Vacation ; Should have a red balloon; 
By Solveig Paulson By Eddie W. Wilson But January’s children 
(Recitation for boy in overalls, carry- _ Vacation’s full of jolly things Can’t have birthdays in June. 
ing rude fishing pole and tin can.) Like butterflies with yellow wings 2 
I’ve got my fishing tackle And flowers that nod with every breeze, The Stars and Stripes 
And now that school is out, oe ene Satie trees ; By Effie Crawford 
st te ut I am su 
: agp ey — noteik: What gives me greatest happiness. (Tune: “America the Beautiful.” ) 


It’s this: I like the grass so sweet 


The stars and stripes to us are dear, 
‘ That cools and tickles my bare feet. 


From Jones’s hired man. We love their colors bright, 
I dug a lot of worms, They bring to us a message clear 


And put them in this can. Birthdays Of freedom, truth, and right; 
By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


I borrowed a big shovel 


oa ee oe SS 6. ee 4». 4 So DS © 24S. SS. SSS oe oe ee eee 


See this great big fellow! (Displays O Stars and Stripes, O Stars and Stripes, 
worm of twisted paper.) If I could choose my birthday, We love thy colors bright, 
Oh, boy, but he can squirm! I think I'd pick out June, Through all the year, a message clear 
Any fish would bite, I guess, The month when roses blossom Of freedom, truth, and right. 
At such a juicy worm. And everything’s in tune. 
I found this good old pole, Our fathers fought that they might save 
And then I bent this pin, I'd have a jolly picnic, The flag that flies to-day, 
So now that I am ready Out by the little lake, They saw the same bright colors wave 
I might as well begin. (Walks off, With pink ice cream and cookies In danger far away; 
trailing line behind him.) And lemonade and cake; 


O Stars and Stripes, O Stars and Stripes, 
God give us strength to be 
Like them of old, who we are told 


VACATION TIME Gave up their lives for thee. 


Worns sy MAUDE WOOD HENRY Music spy MARIE HOBSON _ Oh, may we always gladly give 
That honor truly thine, 

And on our country blessed by peace 
May thy stars ever shine; 


Allegro con spirito 









O Stars and Stripes, O Stars and Stripes, 
Good - by to school and books once more; We're God keep us stanch and true, 


That all our lives may symbolize 
The red, the white, the blue. 


The Birthday of the Flag 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Salute the flag; let no one lag 
In duty, for to-day 

We celebrate in every state 
Our dear ensign’s birthday; 





But when Sep - tem -_ ber rolls a - round Back 






, * * * * 
off to parks and camp and_= shore; It’s June, it’s June, it’s Its scarlet bars and silver stars 


at our school desks we'll be found, As keen to stud - y Upon a field of blue 
For valor stand throughout the land, 
For truth and justice, too. 






Long may it wave o’er freemen brave! 
The flag that Washington. 
Gave the New World and first unfurled 


Needs no salute of gun; 


Our heads we bare; hearts everywhere 
On this, our flag’s birthday, 

Salute its stars and glorious bars, 

all the day As we are now for fun and _spiay. And to it homage pay. 


f 






love-ly June, Va-ca-tion time can’t come too soon. 


on 





ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE MIDDLE AND 
Upper GRADES IS FOUND ON PAGES 48, 49, 50, 
AND 51. For Primary ENTERTAINMENT FEA- 
TURES, SEE PAGES 22, 23, 24, AND 25. 
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Tue WILD-FLOWER ZOO 


Worpvs sy GERTRUDE HARDEMAN Music sy ANNA M RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


Oh, the world is full of ' sun-shine and the skies are blue, So come a-long, I'll 


take you to the wild-flow’r zoo! There are ti-ger  lil-ies spot-ted — see how 


grace-ful-ly they sway, And the dan-de-li-ons, gold-en, yel-low, wild, wild, they 


oOo 
There’s a tim-id lit-tle hare-bell look-ing ver-y much a- fraid, There's a 









 — a oe 


mod - est dog-toothed vi-o-let, a-grow-ing in the shade, There’s a  pret-ty pink snap- 








drag-on, but he will not snap at you, So come a-long, I'll take you to the wild -flow’r zoo! 
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A PLANNED SUMMER 


By MARY L. HAHN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EpucATION, MICHIGAN STaTE NorMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


June 1 
Dear Diary: 

On this first day of vacation I’m going to 
plot and arrange my summer. Miss Perkins is 
really responsible for this decision because 
yesterday, during our last teachers’ meeting, 
she read from a Carnegie Foundation report 
that “business success is 15 per cent technical 
knowledge and 85 per cent personality,” and 
she added, “I think the same is equally true of 
teaching success.” 

You get the idea, Diary? This summer is to 
be devoted to the experiment of developing my 
personality! Somewhere I’ve read the warning 
that personality is neither a trait nor a magic 
gift but the performance of what Dr. Burnham 
calls the five phases of personality—the physi- 
cal, the intellectual, the emotional, the social, 
and the spiritual. I can already see that they 
are parts of a whole that will be constantly 
overlapping. 

Walter Pitkin’s More Power to You! suggests 
a good slogan for improved physical perform- 
ance. Last winter Dr. Barnes recommended 
several of its ideas. I recall one about taking “a 
daily vacation” and another about not only 
planning each day’s activities with care but 
following the plan with care. In this connec- 
tion the value of a variety of activities was em- 
phasized, and Pitkin cited D. H. Lawrence, 
who, it is said, never was bored because he re- 
garded no task as too humble for him to under- 
take or so trivial that it was not worth while 
to do it well. Among his tasks Lawrence often 
included cooking and sewing, darning stock- 
ings, milking cows, cutting.wood, and scrub- 
bing floors—a real testimony to the humbleness 
of the truly great. 

If I recognize my opportunities correctly, 
most of these tasks can also be mine. Of course 
I'll have to consult with Mother and Sister Julia, 
but that is all to the good in helping me to com- 
plete definite plans, 

June 2 
Dear Diary: 

Yesterday afternoon Katherine Lewis and 
Sally Ryan stopped to discuss vacation plans. 
Katherine is to spend her summer on. her 
brother’s fruit and dairy farm and Sally, who 
has no family, is to be a councilor at our Deer 
Lodge Scout Camp. 

Sally has planned what she calls an “old- 
fashioned education,” that is, regular hours of 


reading and thinking. Her major subject is to 
be Peace, both world peace and peace in her own 
life, which, as she expressed it, includes emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual performance, all 
three. Already she has bought or borrowed a 
“One-Foot Shelf of Peace Books,” including 
All Quiet on the Western Front (Remarque), 
Testament of Youth (Brittain), Cry Havoc! 
(Nichols), A Moral Equivalent for War 
(James), The First World War (Stallings 
book of pictures), and a modern translation of 
the New Testament. An equally important 
piece of her equipment is a notebook in which 
she has two columns to record “I—The Gist of 
What I Read” and “II—My Personal Thought 
and Application.” (I shall certainly borrow 
this idea to use in connection with my own 
reading.) Sally hopes that some of the Scouts 
will join her in this reading and also in group 
discussions, and she is anticipating real adven- 
ture in helping to get peace into their systems 
as well as into her own. Sally’s talent for “tak- 
ing people into her heart” will help a deal in this 
connection. 

She also promises herself to read with care 
The Way of All Women, by Harding, recom- 
mended by Dr. Barnes in connection with the 
emotional and social problems of sex adjust- 
ment, which need to be clearly recognized. 

Katherine has planned her reading of maga- 
zines and of popular psychology to interest and 
challenge her nieces and nephews, the youngest 
of whom entered high school last term. There 
isn’t much free time in a busy farm schedule, 
but she assured us that part of the fun would 
be sharing ideas on days when only one or two 
of them found time to read. 

June 4 
Dear Diary: 

My visit with Katherine and Sally made me 
want companionship for my own reading. Our 
Girl Graduate neighbor, for whom college is a 
hopeless wish, occurred to me, though I had no 
idea that she’d be interested in my pet project, 
the Culture of Our American Indians. How- 
ever, when I stopped on my way home from 
market to invite her to go swimming, and inci- 
dentally to do a bit of exploratory chatting, a 
real joy awaited me. Imagine my surprise, 
Diary, when she excitedly gave me three guesses 
regarding an expected visitor—her Artist Cous- 
in who is returning from a year of painting 

(Continued on page 64) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-AN OTHER CLUB 





Letter Writing 
By Mildred M. Nicholson 
§ Ran children of my rural school had 


some difficulty in writing letters. I 
purchased children’s stationery and col- 
lected cancelled stamps. They were de- 
lighted at having such material to work 
with, and took special care to write good 
letters. A small cupboard served as a post 
office, with an older pupil in charge. 


Paper and Pencil Bank 
By Bonnie Estill 


INCE inconvenience was caused each 

day by the children’s borrowing 
paper and pencils, I bought a tablet and 
ten one-cent pencils for “the bank.” One 
pupil was designated as banker each week, 
and the child who had no pencil or paper 
went to the bank for it. The banker kept 
a list of the borrowers, and when the ar- 
ticles were returned, credit was given. 
Thus the pupils learned the importance 
of returning borrowed material, and chil- 
dren who always kept a supply of paper 
and pencils no longer had to furnish them. 


A Language Device 
By Dorothy Dean Davis 
‘Tt children in my fourth grade have 


practice in using correct language 
while studying wild flowers. They learn 
the names of the flowers and some facts 
about them, and then play a classroom 
game. 

A space on the blackboard may be 
marked off to represent a wild-flower 
garden. Each pupil chooses a flower to 
cut from colored paper or to color with 
crayon. One pupil, who is appointed to 
act as gardener, sees that the flowers are 
planted properly. 

When all the flowers are ready, a child 
says, “I have a beautiful wild flower 
which I wish to have planted in the gar- 
den. It has many white petals and a yel- 
low center. The stem is long and thick. 
It loves the sun. What is it?” 

The pupils guess the name of the wild 
flower. When the correct name is given, 
the flower is handed to the gardener, 
who, with a bit of paste, fastens it to the 
blackboard garden. 

The child who guessed the name of the 
flower now describes the one he wishes to 
have planted. The game continues until 
all have had a turn, and the garden is 
complete. 


Circus Helps 
By Annette Mathews 


HE circus poster and the song, “The 
Merry-Go-Round,” given in THE 
Instructor for May, 1933, added much 
to the circus the primary grades were 
having for a recreational activity. 

The elephant from the poster was cop- 
ied on white wrapping paper. We col- 
ored it, and made a wonderful “Show 
Bill,” saying in big letters “Coming! 
Coming! Big Circus Coming!” 

A merry-go-round was made by plac- 
ing a wheel on top of a pole that looked 
like a Maypole. From the spokes of the 
wheel long streamers of two colors were 
tied. 

Heads of camels, zebras, and ponies 
were made of cardboard. Trappings and 
harnesses of bright colors were added. 
The heads were then fastened to laths. 

The riders easily managed their steeds 
with one hand and held to the streamers 
on the wheel with the other. As they 
went round and round, they sang “The 
Merry-Go-Round.” 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


W HAT are you doing in your class- 

room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 


department. 


oOo 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

T ite your article, if possible, using 
d spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


ooo 
Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514— 
516 Cutler Building, Rochester N.Y. 
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Birdseed Plants 
By Mary Haygood 


pa a piece of sponge in a dish. Put 
a little water in the bottom of the 
dish. Keep the sponge damp but not 
soaked. Sprinkle it generously with bird- 
seed. Soon you will have a lovely “fern.” 
Keep it on a window sill, and see that it 
gets as much sun as possible. 

Another way to plant birdseed is as 
follows. Fill a glass two-thirds full of 
clean water, and place a layer of cotton 
batting lightly on top of the water. 
Sprinkle the birdseed on top of the cot- 
ton, and place the glass in a window 
where it will get the sun. The seed will 
soon sprout, and many interesting plants 
will grow, sending little roots down 
through the cotton and pretty green 
shoots up to the light. 

Birdseed may also be planted in a card- 
board box filled with earth; or in a little 
flower pot. 


Arithmetic Instruction 
By Dorothy Schurman 


N MY rural school of thirty-four 
pupils and eight grades I find it hard 
to get enough time for all of the neces- 
sary class periods. In arithmetic I have 
eliminated these class periods to a great 
extent by the following plan. 

The middle and upper grades work on 
arithmetic from the time school calls, 
after the opening exercises, until the first 
recess. Each pupil may work as fast as 
he can. Everyone must hand in the min- 
imum amount set for each day. Pupils 
who complete an assignment ahead of the 
others are encouraged to do extra reading 
rather than to go on with the next assign- 
ment. In this way the slow pupils do not 
become discouraged by being far behind. 

A class is held to explain each new 
type of problem to be taken up. I go 
around to help the pupils, and, whenever 
one problem seems to trouble several pu- 
pils, all are asked to listen at once to a 
hint that may help them. 

During this period one or two groups 
in the lower grades may be using arith- 
metic flash cards, the pupils taking turns 
flashing them. They soon learn to flash 
them rapidly and not to allow guessing. 
If the answer cannot be given immedi- 
ately, it is shown to the child and he must 
repeat it. If the older pupils do not need 
individual help, I sometimes have special 
classes for the little folks. 
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Geography Lectures 
By Arleine Stanley 


rt. OUR seventh-grade geography class 
this year we are using “lectures” and 
“open forums” to stimulate interest. One 
member of the class gives a talk on an 
assigned country, raw material, or any- 
thing else that will admit of research and 
discussion. At the end of the lecture, the 
other members are allowed to ask ques- 
tions that were not touched on, or to 
bring up those that call for a class discus- 
sion. In this way much information is 
given. 

Some of the lectures are illustrated 
with pictures or with actual products 
and articles that have been either bor- 
rowed or donated by persons in the com- 
munity. 
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Better Spelling 
By Maude G. Hance 
6 kee following plan is especially good 


where there is a lack of interest in 
spelling. I give each child a card 2 by 
3 inches, of medium weight. I cut the 
cards from scraps of cardboard that I ob- 
tain at a printing office. On each child’s 
card I write his name in an attractive col- 
or, writing with a pointed crayon. On 
Friday everyone who has made 100 per 
cent in spelling each day of that week has 
a hole punched in his card. I do this with 
a small paper punch. 

At the close of school in the spring, 
the pupil in each class who has the most 
holes punched in his card will be given 
an award. The poorer spellers study hard 
so that their cards will be punched, too. 











WINDOW DECORATION —LIGHTHOUSE 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





@ 











WITH blue or blue-green for the water, and black, white, or gray for the light- 
house, this scene will make an effective window decoration. Pupils may add clouds 
sailboats, steamships, and other details as desired. 

















Rest after Lunch 
By Harriet Wardell 
Y PUPILS had the bad habit of 


romping and playing vigorously 
immediately after lunch. Since I real- 
ized the ill effects that this had on their 
digestion, I tried the following plan. I 
have them rest their heads on their desks 
while I read fairy tales for fifteen min- 
utes before they go out to play. The chil- 
dren like this rest period, and often ask 
to have it prolonged. 


A Flower Show 


By Agnes I. Simmington 
Bovguets poorly arranged, con- 


taining poor color combinations, and 
flowers tightly pushed into vases with 
narrow openings were constantly being 
brought to the teachers at our school. 

To give the pupils better ideas con- 
cerning flower arrangement, a greater 
appreciation of flowers, and a knowledge 
of their names, we had a flower show. 
Prizes were given to the pupils who 
showed the best knowledge of flower 
arrangement and to those who recognized 
the greatest number of flowers. 

One of the teachers arranged before 
the entire student body some flowers 
which had been brought in, showing how 
to make bouquets beautiful. 

The flowers exhibited were sent to a 
local hospital. 

This project was a valuable means of 
teaching science, art, and kindness, be- 
sides supplying a good subject for upper- 
grade English. 


An Oral Reading Aid 


By Kathryn Smith 
MAY pupils, even among the better 


readers, have a bad habit of mis- 
calling, substituting, or omitting many 
words in their oral reading. To help my 
fourth-grade pupils to be more accurate 
and to read more carefully, I worked out 
this device. I choose five children to read 
tous. The first one begins and may con- 
tinue until one of the others in the group 
hears him make a mistake. Then that 
pupil immediately begins to read, even 
though it is in the middle of a sentence. 
He repeats with emphasis the word mis- 
called and continues reading until an- 
other in the group detects a mistake in 
his reading, and so on. 

If, however, some child has read a large 
portion of the story without making 4 
mistake, I stop him, make favorable 
comments on his careful and interesting 
reading, and then have someone else in 
the group begin to read. This group 
reads for several minutes or until each 
one has had a chance to read; then an- 
other group begins to read. 
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Jumping Jacks 
By Lenore Docter 
of ee children drew a number of jolly- 
asly looking clowns in gay spotted suits. 
eal- We strung six of them on a cord and fas- 
leir tened one end of it at each side of the 
_ window a few inches above the window- 
sks sill. Each window was similarly deco- 
‘in- rated. When the windows were raised a 
hil- few inches, the air caused the clowns to 
ask dance about in an animated way. Later 
we removed the clowns and arranged 
little donkeys similarly. Elephants and 
dancing girls were also made. The little 
figures encouraged better art work and 
increased the children’s interest in their 
on- school work. 
and 
ith A Hobby Show 
~— By Vera Schultz 
on- UNE in my room always means a 
iter Hobby Show. We start the project 
dge by discussing use of leisure time. Many 
OW. ideas for hobbies are listed on the black- 
vho board. The children are given plenty of 
wer time to decide what they want to make 
zed for the exhibit. A day is set for the show. 
| All of the “hobbies” are made at home 
ore during leisure time. On the appointed 
ers day the children bring their exhibits to 
OW school, label them, and arrange them ar- 
tistically. 
0 a It is well to make the show a part of 
some school entertainment to which par- 
of ents can be invited. Some of the patrons 
be- who have no children in the grade may be 
er asked to act as judges. The articles are 
scored on originality and quality. Al- 
though we award prizes, we try to make 
every child feel that we need his hobby 
to make our show complete. 
ter { 
mn Increasing the Eye Span 
ny By Erna Bergelin 
my O INCREASE the pupil’s eye span 
ate in my first grade I write sentences 
but from the reading lesson on the black- 
cad board. The sentences may be as follows: 
ue 1. Mary ran to the house. 
Ae’ 2. John made a dog house. 
hat 3. Peggy has a doll. 
pe 4. Polly is a little girl. 
em §. The dog ran to the door. 
eg 6. Jane gave her mother a rose. 
asf I say, “Which sentence answers my 
= question?” and then ask a question such 
as “Who is a little girl?” The pupil who 
rge finds the answer first replies, “Number 
& four answers your question.” I have the 
ble pupil read the sentence and then I give 
ing another question. 
= I also use this plan for seatwork. I 
ye write the questions and answers on a sheet 
2 of paper and have the pupils draw a line 





with crayon under the question and an- 
swer, using the same color for each pair. 
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Note: No Club Exchange items ap- 
pear in this issue, since there would not 
be sufficient time before the close of 
school for developing correspondence as 
a project by a class or grade. Notices 
for September should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
N.Y., and sent before June 15. Notices 
are printed in the order received. 
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Spelling Tests 
By Clara Gregersen 


T THE end of the month I ask each 
pupil to hand in a list of the spell- 

ing words he has missed. From these lists 
I make out my test for each grade. This 
method provides definite words for the 
pupil to study, gives him a review on 
words where review is necessary, and af- 
fords me a chance to test him on words 
that might otherwise be omitted. The 
pupil may get additional words from 
classmates, thus giving him added review. 
In classes of only three or four, as in 
the case of many rural schools, there are 
sometimes not enough words for a 
monthly test. I add to the list “catchy” 
words from the textbooks, or words mis- 
spelled in other written lessons, This 
method tests on words previously missed 
and insures better grades, since the pupils 
have some idea of what the test words 


will be. 


Geography and History Drill 
By Beth Hogan 


M* PUPILS are required to write a 
group of questions each day in both 
geography and history. Then three times 
a week they ask their questions. One 
child stands at the front of the room and 
the others ask him their questions, The 
one who asks a question to which the 
first child does not know the answer, 
takes his place at the front of the room, 
and the game goes on. Questions that re- 
quire only yes or no for an answer can- 
not be asked. 

The results are unusually good. In ad- 
dition to every pupil’s being interested 
and studying his lesson thoroughly, he 
learns what makes a good question. I 
have successfully used this method of 
geography and history drill with all 
grades from the fourth through the 
eighth, 

On the other two days of the school 
week we try to find especially interesting 
material, not in the book, on whatever 
we are studying. A portion of our art 
periods each week is also given over to 
project and poster work in these subjects. 


Our Picture Library 
By Ruth W. Lewis 


6 Naso seventh and eighth grades of our 

school have made a very useful pic- 
ture library from the picture sections of 
Tue Instructor. We cut the pictures 
from old issues, grouped them alphabeti- 
cally, numbered each page, and made an 
index. ‘This material was fastened to- 
gether and given a cover of heavy card- 
board. 

All grades find this picture book very 
valuable in illustrating and making clear 
their work in history and geography. The 
teacher also uses the pictures to motivate 
or illustrate some of the subjects taught 
in her classes, 


A Talk Contest 
By Oscar A. Hoglin 


HAVE found that a Talk Contest 

makes a very interesting program to 
present to the community for any oc- 
casion. Older children may prepare 
short talks on lives of great men, various 
topics from geography, interesting facts 
from hygiene, and so forth. Younger 
children may tell stories that they have 
read, 

Giving a talk to the public serves as 
a strong motivation for conscientious 
preparation. It offers a fine opportunity 
for review, or an interesting approach to 
new material. 


An Arithmetic Contest 
By Sadye A. Berman 
B ter is a splendid drill game for mul- 


tiplication tables, number combina- 
tions, or almost anything that needs drill. 
Several children are sent to the blackboard 
at a time. Each child holds a piece of 
chalk in his right hand and an eraser in 
his left hand, As the teacher says a num- 
ber combination, such as, “6 and 8,” the 
entire class watches to see which child at 
the blackboard writes the correct answer 
first. ‘The teacher then says, “6 and 8 
are 14, Donald Brown,” or the class may 
say this. When Donald Brown hears his 
name mentioned, he puts a check mark 
above his writing space on the black- 
board. 

Several combinations are given. The 
child who has the most checks is the win- 
ner of his group. He places his initials 
on another blackboard and takes his seat 
with the rest of his group. Another 
group goes to the blackboard, and the 
winner of that group places his initials 
under the first winner’s. The drill con- 
tinues until every group has worked at 
the blackboard. Finally, the winners go 
to the blackboard together, and the one 
who has the most checks is the Arithmetic 
Champion for the day. 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. ] 


E INSTRUCTOR is eo One Thousand Dollars in cash prizes in two 
1934 Travel Contests (Descriptive and “Better Teacher”). For full infor- 
mation, address: TRAVEL Eprror, THE INsTRUCTOR, DANSvILLE, NEw York. 





Through the West 


By Bernice Grinyer 
Teacher, Ist and 2nd Grades, Lena School, 
Lena, Illinois 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


UNE and vacation! I had always 
J looked forward to a vacation in the 

West, and now my dreams were to be 
realized. 

Leaving Dixon, Illinois, on a bus tour 
that was to take us to the Pacific coast 
by one route and back by another, we 
bowled along over the rolling prairies, 
crossed the plains of western Kansas, saw 
a corner of Oklahoma, and entered New 
Mexico, where we had our first glimpse 
of mountains. 

A drive through Cimarron Canyon, 
southwest of Raton, brought us to the 
heart of the Indian country. ‘The road 
winds at the base of towering mountains 
along beautiful and picturesque streams, 
over Palo Flechado Pass and through 
scenic Taos Canyon, finally reaching the 
ancient city of Taos. Here the homes 
are all adobes. Not a house is numbered, 
nor a street named. There are no built 
sidewalks nor paved streets. At the Indi- 
an pueblo in Taos we found that the In- 
dians receive no aid from the government 
except teachers for their schools. They 
raise their own food, grind their own 
meal, bake in their primitive ovens. We 
enjoyed seeing several Indian dances. Kit 
Carson’s old home is in Taos. 

Santa Fe, the state capital, is one of the 
most interesting cities of the Southwest, 
and the oldest. The streets are narrow 
and winding, following old burro trails. 
Burros still bring the firewood supply 
from the surrounding hills. We visited 
San Miguel, the oldest church in our 
country, still in use. The Governor’s 
Palace is the oldest government house in 
the United States now in use. It serves 
as 2 museum and art gallery and head- 
quarters of the American School of Re- 
search. Indian pottery peddlers and 
workers in silver were on every corner 
selling their wares. 


Between Santa Fe and Albuquerque 
we passed numerous tiny Indian pueblos 
where women and children held up their 
pottery for us to buy. 

Albuquerque is the largest city of 
New Mexico. It contains the state uni- 
versity. Across from our bus camp was 
an Indian hogan, made into a curio shop. 
In a smaller hogan the Indians did weav- 
ing and pounded silver. 

Soon after leaving Albuquerque we 
passed over a bridge where the Spanish 


conquistadores crossed the Rio Grande. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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E Italian Village pictured above is but 

one of a number of national “villages” to 
be seen at this year’s Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago. The 1933 Belgian Village 
was so successful, artistically and in every way, 
that various countries are furnishing similar ~ 
units for the Fair—which reopens May 26. In 
miniature, one will find (besides Belgium and 
Italy) England, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Spain, Switzerland. One can imagine himself 
in Tunis or Shanghai, in an American colonial 


town or an African desert settlement. 
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The Tale of a Tripper 


By Milton Embick Flower 
Teacher of English and History, High School, 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


FTER a delightful five days’ passage, 
I found myself looking toward the 
verdant hills of Normandy as they rose 
above and beyond Cherbourg harbor. . . 
I was landing—in France! It was twi- 
light when I walked the embankment 
that evening. I was soon going to Saint- 
Malo. 

Vaguely I recalled Saint-Malo as the 
haunt of corsairs, a specimen of a me- 
dieval walled sea-coast town, and the 
home of Chateaubriand. It was all three. 
Pictures and descriptions tell all too lit- 
tle. Passing through its massive gates, 
roaming the narrow, tortuous streets, 
and walking around the town on its ram- 
parts, I realized as never before how truly 
alive could be the memories, atmosphere, 
and past romance of a place. The tide 
rolled in, surrounding the islands of the 
bay; dusk lengthened into night. 

By daylight the charms of the night 
did not fade. Bright parasols and striped 
tents dotted the sands. At low tide one 
goes over the rocks to the island where 
the simple tomb of Chateaubriand faces 
on one side the sea and on the other the 
walls of Saint-Malo. So pleasant was this 
old town that I was well content to miss 
a train and spend another night there. 

I went by bus to Mont Saint-Michel. 
The countryside was delightful. Shrines 
and war monuments were everywhere. 
Stolid French peasants in fertile fields, 
grain fields mixed with poppies, country- 
women with their provincial caps of va- 
ried styles, all claimed attention. As we 
rounded the bay and looked across the 
meadows where countless sheep grazed, 
there rose, seaward, the abbey spire on 
its famous island mount—as perfect a 
specimen of religious art and piety as 
Saint-Malo is of a military city. Magnifi- 
cent indeed, Mont Saint-Michel evolved 

(Continued on page 58) 
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s are two summer roundtrip tickets to California. 
Both cost the same. One takes you to Los Angeles and 
tack on the same route. The other takes you to Los An- 
geles on our Golden State Limited, then up the coast to 
San Francisco and the Pacific Northwest and back across 
the continent on a northern United States or Canadian line. 
The first ticket shows you one narrow strip of the West. 
The second shows you the whole Pacific Coast and an en- 
tirely different part of the West each way. Both tickets cost 
the same(from most points). Which one would you buy? 


For many years we have urged travelers to take advantage 
of the liberal routing privileges on summer roundtrip 
tickets to California. Many thousands of people have taken 
our advice and thanked us for it. This summer, with lower 
ril and Pullman fares, let’s see what a Southern Pacific 
tip to California costs, what you get for the money and 
how much time it takes. 

















This little map shows the routes of our four leading trains. 
As you can readily see, they approach California through 
four entirely different parts of the West. By coming to 
California on one of these trains and returning on another, 
you make a roundtrip that is really round. Yet the rail fare 
is not one cent more, from most eastern cities, than for a 
ticket straight there and back. 

These four irains— Sunset Limited, Overland Limited, 
Cascade and Golden State Limited— will carry air-condi- 
tioned cars this summer ! Club cars, dining cars, room cars, 
lounge cars and observation cars on these trains will keep 
you always cool and comfortable. 


TIME? MONEY? 


Even if your vacation time is limited to two weeks, you can 
Spend a good part of it in California. From Chicago, for 
example, you can make the trip to California and back on 
our Golden State Limited or Overland Limited and have 
eleven days of your two weeks actually in California. An 
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Which ticket to 


CALITORNIA 


would you 


accurate survey shows that you can spend these eleven days 
in California for as little as $68, including all expenses. 


Summer roundtrip fares to California, lower than last year, 
will be in effect from May 15 to October 15, witha return 
limit of October 31. The roundtrip fare from Chicago will 
be $86, from New Orleans $8 5.15, with similar rates from 
all eastern cities. There will be even lower fares for travel in 
coachesand reclining chair cars ($57.35 roundtrip from Chi- 
cago) and in tourist sleeping cars ($68.80 roundtrip from 
Chicago, plus $8.50 for a tourist lower berth each way). 
Pullman charges have been cut from every city inthe United 
States to California. (A Standard lower berth from Chicago 
costs only $15.75, compared with $23.63 last year.) 


Our dining cars serve the finest food the West produces 
(and that’s no idle boast) at very reasonable prices. Com- 
plete luncheons and dinners range from 80 cents to $1.25. 
Club breakfasts begin at 50 cents. 


WE KNOW THE WEST 


Though we have more miles of track than any other rail- 
road in the country, every mile of it is west of the Missis- 
sippi. We area western railroad. Our men Anow the West 
and can be of great assistance in helping you to know it, 
too. Some of the western sights you’ II want to see are close 
to our tracks. Others are side trips off the main line. Here 
are a few of the West’s ‘‘best sellers’’ reached by Southern 


Pacific — 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


‘‘They are the world’s first 
wonder, ahead of the other sev- 
en,’’ wrote Arthur Brisbane. 

‘**Fathomless pools, clear as 
glass, terraced bowls of onyx ' ne 
marblefilled with crystal water, ~———— == 
totem poles delicately etched, rippling curtains of tinted 
silk frozen into everlasting beauty, rushing multicolored 
flames shooting upward to mingle with a forest of glitter- 
ing ice blades that slant down from the vaulted roof.”’ 
The Caverns are a one day side trip from El Paso on the 
routes of our Sunset Limited and Golden State Limited. 


CRATER LAKE 


The explorer who stumbled 
suddenly upon this lake was 
stricken speechless. You will 
be, too, for no words can de- ~.' 
scribe the blue of Crater Lake. 
It’s like a giant pot of bluing, ' :. 

or the bluest ink. You should get up early on the morning 
after your arrival to see the play of sunrise colors on the 
water and the cliffs around it. Crater Lake is a short side 
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trip by motor coach from Klamath Falls, on our Cascade 
line, or Medford, on our Siskiyou line. 


THE BIG TREES 
Their immense size is not what 
you’llremember longest about 
the Big Trees. You’ ll remem- 
ber the moment when you first 
stood in their shadows and hesi- 
tated to speak abovea whisper. 
It’s like being in a cathedral, in the Bown Oe oldest, 
largest living things on eatth. There are many big tree 
groves in California. One is just across the bay from San 
Francisco. Others are in Yosemite and in the General Grant 
and Sequoia National Parks, and near Santa Cruz. You can 
see giant Redwoods on the Redwood Empire Tour, which 
any railroad agent will include in your —: ticket. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Most popular of all national eee 4, 
parks, Yosemite is anovernight 
train trip from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles—a side trip that 
any railroad agent will gladly 
add to yourCalifornia ticket for 
only a few dollars more. No matter how many iy photographa 
of Yosemite you’ ve seen, or how much you’ ve read about 
it, you will never be prepared for the thrill of those granite 
cliffs rising straight up three thousand feet and more. 








This is decidedly not a side 
trip. In fact it is right under the 
tracks of our Overland Lim- 
ited. If you go to or from Cal- 
ifornia on this train, you cross 
Great Salt Lake on the famous : ; 
Lucin Causeway, one of the world’s most daring feats in 
railroad construction. For thirty miles you enjoy the unique 
experience of actually ‘‘going to sea’’ on a train. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


O. P. Bartierr, Dept. W-6, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. Send me information on a trip to 
I plan to leave about and will have___ 
days for my trip. There will be____persons in my party. 
Send me literature on— 

CO) PACIFIC COAST 











Cj MEXICO 
Name 
Address City. sae 

a I would like to check my automobile io California. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
















France isn’t just “another country” . . . France has something be- 
sides so many miles of hills and valleys and people...something put 
in at the beginning of time. . . and charming to all who know her. 




















Did you ever visit Nimes 


where Thomas Jefferson 
found his architecture for 
the city of Washington? 


If not, you have not 


seen FRANCE 


Hotel rates and cost of living 
have been adjusted to the value 
of the dollar and afford a con- 
siderable saving, even over those 
of 1926. The Spas of France lead 
the world in health-restoring 
properties. . . many French uni- 
versities have summer courses 
for American students. Consult 
your local travel agency or 


Railways of France, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City 









France is dotted with little inns and great hotels 
where the premier cooks of the world reign supreme. 
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The Tale of a Tripper 


(Continued from page 56) 


through a process of experimental 
labor rather than through any well- 
defined engineer’s plan. Henry Adams 
did not exaggerate the splendor of 
the abbey. The figure of Saint 
Michael on the spire, spearing his 
dragon, typifies the builders, with 
their daring imagination. 

There was nothing more beautiful, 
I thought, than the countryside 
through which I passed going to 
Caen. Wild foxglove growing by the 
tracks, manoir houses on the distant 
wooded hills, village streets with 
low stone houses, spires of parish 
churches, and high lantern towers— 
all were charming. Caen is William 
the Conqueror’s town; the two larg- 
est churches bear witness to the re- 
ligious devotion of William and his 
queen, Matilda. The facade of Saint- 
Etienne is almost fortresslike. 

In Caen I stayed at a “pension de 
famille,” once the mansion of a four- 
teenth century seigneur. One went 
through the big doors of the plain 
facade into a delightful courtyard. 
The corners were filled with rounded 
turrets, and gay curtains hung at 
the casements. Nowhere did the re- 
nowned French cooking reach greater 
heights for me than here. 

The Sunday market stretched from 
the Cathedral Square of Saint-Pierre 
to the end of a canal where I was to 
take my bus for Rouen. Mingled 
with the throng who were busily 
buying everything from corsets to 
cauliflower, were confirmants in 
snowy garb with silken banners, fol- 
lowing a priest or a nun in the 
procession to mark the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Regretfully I boarded my bus—yet 
the ride was lovely. Roads lined with 
tall lean trees stretched invitingly 
before us. Sunday had brought many 
families to the country, who were 
picnicking with great pleasure. The 
friendliness of these people was in- 
fectious. The bus was filled with 
men, women, and children delighted 
at the mere thought of “going some- 
where.” Soon before us lay the 
winding Seine and the city of Rouen. 

The wide, shaded boulevards, the 
busy harbor with its promenade, and 
the well-filled cafés were character- 
istic of the city. Rouen presaged 
the gayety of Paris. But that was 
not all—the city has fascinations of 
its own. Scarcely a street but car- 
ries a reminder of Joan of Arc, who 
was burned at the stake in the market 
place. The cathedral, with its gray 
stone bleached nearly white, its richly 
carved “Butter Tower,” and _ its 
doors once red but now faded to 
coral, is unforgettable. So, too, are 
the narrow streets with half-timbered 
houses, the exquisite church of Saint- 
Maclou, and the busy traffic of this 
modern though ancient city. 

Paris! It needs neither explanation 
nor story. But these things I remem- 
ber with most affection: sunsets in 
the Luxembourg Gardens with the 
guard at twilight blowing a trumpet 
(on alternate nights beating a drum) 
and leading the reluctant throngs 
out of the park; long avenues of trees 
and endless vistas; the view from the 
Chamber of. Deputies. across the 





river to the classic Place de la Con. 
corde, the Madeleine and, above all, 
the three domes of the Sacré Coeyr 
hanging like clouds in an otherwige 
cloudless sky. Then the produce 
train, steaming down the “Boul 
Mich” between rows of student cafés 
on its way to the great markets; 
Julien’s, with dinner on the sidewalk 
under the gayest of awnings—who 
could forget? 

Nor are the memories of excursions 
outside the city less vivid. There was 
the trip to Versailles, and luncheon 
on the grass of tree-lined avenues; 
Fontainebleau with its palace and re. 
minders of Napoleon, its forest and 
near-by Barbizon. I walked through 
golden fields to Chailly (a peasant on 
the street told us it was only a few 
kilometers distant and a pretty walk; 
she often sent her daughter there to 
buy bread because it was cheaper). 
At Chailly one sees the church which 
Millet immortalized in his paintings. 
Saint-Denis, near Paris, contains the 
beautiful mausoleum of the kings of 


France, seldom visited by tourists. 
od 2 Loe 


Some weeks later I was going down 
the Rhine. An American had just 
asked me where I had been in Ger- 
many. 

“Freiburg!” he exclaimed. “A 
week in Freiburg? How terrible! Our 
party spent a night there and we were 
so bored we could scarcely wait to 
leave the next morning!” 

That week in Freiburg was one of 
the most delightful in my eight weeks 
abroad. The town itself is so clean 
and quaint and its people so friendly 
that you couldn’t but love it. Every 
day was filled with trips into the 
Black Forest, and evenings were spent 
in the charming gardens of cafés 
where orchestras played inimitable 
waltzes. Here walking as an art was 
revived—one day a long hike through 
well-cleared mountains of pines to an 
inn for lunch or coffee; on another an 
excursion up the mountains in a lazy 
train, luncheon outside an inn under 
the shade of ancient trees, followed 
by a walk through forest-girdled 
fields and a swim in a lake cradled 
among the pines. Freiburg has many 
distinguishing features. Not least 
are the swift streams running 
through the streets of the town, the 
gates with their brightly painted pic- 
tures, and bustling Miinster Square 
on market days. Nor shall I forget 
the trip to Badenweiler with a Ger- 
man family. The spa has been fa- 
mous for centuries—the Roman 
Baths are splendid even in ruins. 

I saw the Cathedral of Cologne 
early in the morning before sunrise, 
as my train left the big station for 
Holland. I planned to cross from 
there to England. In five weeks of 
France and ten days in Germany 
felt I had learned something about 
the people and their general reactions. 
Two weeks were left before my boat 
sailed from Southampton. I had made 
English friendships in Germany and 
my compartment in the channel bost 


train was filled with English stu-. 


dents, so my visit to Great Britain 


seemed to begin even before I landed 


in Harwich. 
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Through the West 


(Continued from page 56) 


With a stop at the ancient church of 
we traveled on until we came 
the Painted Desert with its weird 
od fantastic mounds of colored sand. 
Gallup is in the heart of the 
Navajo country. It is a great trading 
pst, and the Inter-Tribal Ceremo- 
sials are held here. 

At the Petrified Forest, which is 
wat Holbrook, Arizona, we enjoyed 
m instructive talk by a forest ranger. 
Qn our way to the Grand Canyon 
ye went through canyons big and lit- 
te The Grand Canyon itself is so 
atensive and magnificent that it is 
lard for one to comprehend. It is 
two hundred miles long, fourteen 
miles wide, and over a mile deep. 
Some of us climbed down into the 
canyon. Seeing the sunrise at Pros- 
gect Point was a thrilling experience. 

leaving the canyon we rode 
through desert country to Phoenix. 
higebrush, greasewood, and cacti can 
be seen along the road. We passed 
through Prescott, the old capital of 
Arizona, which is over a mile above 
wa level. Phoenix, the present capi- 
ul, is much lower. It is a progres- 
ive city of about fifty thousand. 
One gets glimpses of Mexico in trav- 
ding over the area of the Gadsen Pur- 
chase to Yuma, called “the hottest 
place in the United States.” 

Crossing the state line into Cali- 
fornia, we pushed on toward San 
Diego. This is a beautiful city. Of 
course we went to Ramona’s Marriage 
Place and made a wish in the wishing 
well. Amid the tropical foliage of 
balboa Park, site of the San Diego 
Exposition, we heard a concert on the 
great outdoor pipe organ. 

The drive along the coast to Los 
Angeles was very enjoyable, and a 
ide trip by boat to Catalina Island 
élightful. From a glass-bottom boat 
we viewed the submarine gardens. 
Among other places in Los Angeles, 
we visited the University of Southern 
California. 

On our way to San Francisco we 
stopped at the Santa Barbara Mission. 
Stanford University at Palo Alto has 
alovely campus and a chapel of un- 
tsual beauty. 

In San Francisco we went to 
Golden Gate Park. At the Natural 

ry Museum we had a chance 
to see how the animals are mounted 
and how the backgrounds are made. 
Chinatown at night was fascinating. 
rays of the rising sun shone on 
the waters of the harbor as we ferried 
«ross San Francisco Bay to the Red- 
wood Empire Highway. 
is road twists and turns through 
en forests. Our camp was in 
the midst of giant redwoods, some of 
them 350 feet high and over 90 feet 
i circumference. 

On our way to Crater Lake, Ore- 

gm, we passed through the Cascade 
ge. Crater Lake, one of the 

$ wonders, is six miles across 

and has a depth of two thousand feet. 

BS encircled by lava cliffs over a 

feet high. The vivid blue 

of the water is caused by its 

Beat depth. Wizard Island, a cin- 

cone, rises about 850 feet above 
the surface of the lake. 

» Winding roads lead to The 

Dalles, a historic city which received 











its name from the French voyageurs, 
who in the early days traded with the 
Indians. The Dalles means “trough” 
or “canal” (referring to the Colum- 
bia River bed). Here the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition ended. 

The Columbia River Highway is 
thrilling. Along steep cliffs and 
around startling loops, we drove. Far 
below was the Columbia River, shin- 
ing through the trees; in the distance 
loomed Mount Hood. Numberless 
falls and tunnels were passed. Horse- 
tail Falls are perhaps the most spec- 
tacular. Multnomah Falls drop 600 
feet near the highway. Portland we 
remember for its wonderful flowers, 
shrubs, and trees. 

At Longview, Washington, we vis- 
ited a lumber mill which has eighty 
acres under one roof and can turn 
out 1,800,000 feet of finished lumber 
per day. 

Mount Rainier is overwhelmingly 
impressive—the third highest moun- 
tain in forty-eight states—elevation 
14,408 feet. We wanted to climb 
part way up, so a party of sixty- 
five with the services of two compe- 
tent guides made the ascent from 
Paradise Valley. Our slide down a 
glacier on “tin-bottom pants” was a 
real experience. We went through 
a dark and mysterious ice cave. We 
walked over rocks and in water that 
was inches deep. Ice water dripped 
down our backs, but we enjoyed it! 

Seattle, gateway to the Pacific and 
the Orient, has the largest dry dock 
in the United States. The state uni- 
versity, its campus bordering Lake 
Washington and Lake Union, seemed 
to us an ideal place for study. 

Over the ever-changing and lofty 
crags of the Cascades we traveled to 
Spokane via the valley of the Colum- 
bia River and the Grand Coulee. 
Spokane is a city of lovely parks and 
playgrounds, boasting the largest 
acreage of parks in proportion to 
total area of any American city. 
The Spokane River, whose source is 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, furnishes power. 

At Anaconda, in Montana, we 
stopped at the largest copper smelter 
in the world. 

We took the Gallatin Road into 
Yellowstone Park, The Grand Can- 
yon, with its delicate and artistic col- 
oring, is marvelous. One gazes in 
silence on the foaming waters of the 
Yellowstone, on the falls which are 
twice the height of Niagara, on the 
mighty cliffs of the canyon. Next 
we went to Mammoth Hot Springs 
through inspiring scenery. The en- 
tire Yellowstone region is remarkable 
for its hot-water phenomena. We 
saw Old Faithful in action twice— 
truly an awe-inspiring sight. Well- 
marked trails wind among steaming 
pools on the terraces. 

Yellowstone Park is one of the 
largest wild-life refuges in the world, 
containing elk, moose, deer, antelope, 
mountain sheep, buffalo, and bear. It 
is a bird preserve also. 

We left the Park by the Cody 
Road, traveling beside the Shoshone 
River for many miles. The Sho- 
shone Dam was built for the purpose 
of irrigating some 300,000 acres of 

(Continued on page 60) 
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For a gayer, brighter and more enjoyable holiday this year visit Scotland, 
the land of pageantry. There is a pageant of history dating back prior to 
the Roman Empire and glorious abbeys and castles such as Edinburgh, Mel- 
rose and Dryburgh...a pageant of sports—Gleneagles and St. Andrews for 
golf...a pageant of historical shrines—of Burns and Scott...a pageant of 
medieval villages and lovely scenery...the Trossachs and the famous lochs. 
# The world famous trains, the “Flying Scotsman” and the “Royal Scot” 
take you direct between London and Scotland—in unimagined comfort. 
Go one way and return the other.#+ Luxurious modern steamers take you 
swiftly and comfortably across the Irish Channel—via Holyhead, Liver- 
pool, Heysham and Stranraer—to the incomparable scenery of Erins Isle 
For free illustrated liter. @0d lovely Killarney. Many all-expense trips to choose 


ature, with maps and full 
details write Dept. 10. 
T. R. DESTER 
General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





from, including steamship, rail, hotel accommodations, 
meals and sightseeing—everything. Here's a sample: 








35-DAY TOUR=-ALL EXPENSES = $500 

New York, Southampton, London, Shakespeare Land, Mt. Snowdon, Winder- 

mere, English Lakes, Edinburgh, Scott country, Trossachs, Burns country, 

Kyles of Bute, Iona & Staffa, Belfast, Giant's Causeway, Dublin, Killarney, 
Cork, Blarney Castle, Cobh, New York. 
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AWAY | 


to azure skies 
or 
other vacation 
what nots! 


180 Sizes and Widths 
1 to 12--AAAAA to EEE 


‘‘You need no longer 
be told that you 
have an expen- 
sive foot’’ 











Rest ahead! Surcease from teaching the young 
and obstinate idea how to shoot. Your time is 
yours, for several glorious months! 


Have a good time. Relax, play, bask in the 
sunshine . . . store energy against the rigorous 
demands of autumn. And wear shoes, when 
shoes are needed, that carry you through the 
occasions of sport and society in comfort and 
in style. 


ENNA JETTICK 


is ready for your warm weather hegira, with 
smart, new shoes of distinction, charm and 
appropriateness. And with that crowning 
quality of perfect fit that makes Enna Jetticks 
popular throughout the land. 


ENNA JETTICK 
Shoes for Women 


$5 and 56 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Auburn, N. Y. 








ELLEN . . . « dressy open - throet NASSAU. .. A fine vacation shoe. SHIRLEY . Attractive punch 
tie. In White for summer wear... In White Pig, Natural Pig and Mau- wee ‘this “4 distinction. L. 
also Black and Jave Brown Kid...$6 vette Calf........ icacniastieanniieilll $S Brown and Chaff Kid............... $6 
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Your Dollar Still Worth 100 Cents 
on This Ideal Scenic Vacation 


While your vacation dollar ~~" have varying low values in foreign countries, 
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ikes Peak Region—more than that, if you con- 
Come out where skies are bright, where pine- 


spiced breezes elate, where nights are cool and refreshing and where beautiful 
mountain drives, wonderful scenery and diversified recreations suggest a new 


program of enjoyment each day. 
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Through the West 


(Continued from page 59) 


land. Cody, Wyoming, was founded 
in 1900 by Colonel W. F. Cody, bet- 
ter known as Buffalo Bill. The Buf- 
falo Bill Museum is filled with relics 
of pioneer days of the West. 

Over a steep, winding road we 
reached the Big Horn Mountains, the 
scene of Custer’s last fight with the 
Indians. 

Soon the Black Hills loomed up, 
cool and inviting. Mount Rushmore, 
in the highest range of solid granite 
between the Rockies and the Atlan- 
tic, attracted us. This is becoming 
the world’s largest sculptured histori- 
cal monument. On one side of the 





mountain, carved out of the natip, 
rock, is a memorial which when cop, 
pleted will symbolize four aspects ¢ 
American history in the persons ¢ 
four men—George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lineol, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. The hea 
of Washington is nearly completed 
We were so fortunate as to have th 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, outlin 
for us the purpose of this greg 
project. 

After leaving the Black Hills yw 
rolled across the prairies of the Mid. 
dle West to Chicago and the Century 
of Progress—and then home. 





The Circus Comes to School 


(Continued from page 19) 


The circus finds its way very 
naturally into the first and second 
grades. By the time the child has 
reached the third or fourth grade he 
is interested in learning about the 
habits and homes of jungle animals, 
and he finds the zoo a fascinating 
place to visit. This is an animal 
story-book come to life. One fourth 
grade gave a circus parade which 
was an outgrowth of a study of 
jungle animals, inspired by a visit to 
the circus. One. entire school gave 
a circus for a spring activity, to 
which each grade made its contribu- 
tion. Although we cannot say that 
a circus activity is confined to the 
primary grades, still, taken as a full 
unit of work, it belongs most logi- 
cally there. 

At the Summer Demonstration 
School of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, the first grade took 
as its unit “The Circus.” The class 
had just five weeks in which to de- 
velop this subject. In some respects 
it was long enough, in other ways it 
was short. Some of these children 
had never seen a circus, but they all 
knew cats and dogs, and they had 
heard of lions and monkeys and ele- 
phants. 

The teacher, knowing, the child’s 
love of pets, opened a discussion of 
“Our Pets.” The characteristics of 
the cat were noted, and its similarity 
to the lion was established. Then 
followed the topic of how the home 
life of the lion differs from that of 
the cat. If lions are wild, how are 
they caught? How are all wild ani- 
mals caught? The teacher listed the 
questions, and different children vol- 
unteered to find the answers. 

Several days were spent by the pu- 
pils learning about the zoo. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, and posters which 
carried authentic pictures and in- 
formation were an incentive. 

The teacher gathered all the poems 
and stories about animals and cir- 
cuses that she could find and placed 
them on the reading table. Here 


| 


| 





the children would go when they had | 


free time. 
Music and art and gymnasium 
periods were spent in expressing ideas 


gained or in learning new ways to | 
express them. It was through these | 


subjects that the children were able 
to shape their plans for a real circus. 
The members of the class, numbering 


| 


some twenty children, selected the 
parts they felt they could do best, or, 
in some cases, the parts which the 
teacher thought best for them. 

All these parts called for costumes, 
Could the children make them them. 
selves? The elephant and the giraffe 
costumes would be the most difficult, 
but the children liked the idea, and 
since they had been painting larg 
pictures of circus animals, they 
thought it great fun to make all the 
costumes. The boys and girls who 
were skillful with saws and hammers 
were selected to help. Of course, the 
problem called for a great deal of as- 
sistance from the art teacher. 

Some material needed to k 
bought, but a number of the suits 
were made from flour sacks or old 
sheets and dyed the right color. Had 
expense not been too great an item, 
children’s sleeping suits would have 
made excellent animal costumes 
Then only a close-fitting cap would 
have been needed, with the distin- 
guishing features added. However, 
since colored cambric could k 
bought at a very reasonable price, 
most of the children used it. Dyed 
flour sacks were used for monkey 
costumes, with black stockings solv- 
ing the problem of legs and arms. 
The children used cloth to make the 
close- fitting caps and the tails, an 
important item. The lion’s coat was 
made from a dyed flour sack and 
brown stockings. Brown cloth wa 
wrapped around a piece of rope for 
the tail, and fringed cloth made the 
mighty mane. 

Before starting on a costume, each 
child made a pattern. With the 
teacher’s supervision, these were cut, 
pinned, and sewed. ‘Those children 
who were clever with the 
helped the others, but every costume 
was made in part or entirely by the 
child who was to wear it. 

The two boys who were to be the 
giraffe had several helpers in making 
the costume. Three yards of 
had to be covered with spots, and 
four legs and a long neck 
This work was done by three girls 
The boys made the wire frame for the 
body and cut the wood for the long 
neck. For this they used 5-in® 

poplar wood 3 inches wide, and 3 
24-inch length of chicken wire. 4 
large sheet of lightweight c 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Circus Comes to School 


(Continued from page 60) 


jad it been available, would have 
grved, but chicken wire is more du- 
sible, though more difficult to use. 
The giraffe’s neck was one long piece 
of poplar wood covered with the 
doth. The head was stuffed with 
newspaper. The boy who would rep- 
resent the front legs of the animal 


carried the neck. 


For the elephant’s body a similar | 


boxlike frame was constructed and 
covered with chicken wire. In order 
to get the rounded-back effect it was 
necessary to have a middle partition 
which was higher than either side. 
This partition extended beyond the 
frame in the front, to give a support 
for the head, which was of cloth, 
cut and sewed to resemble a head and 
trunk, and stuffed tight with news- 
per. 

To make the elephant seem like a 
real elephant in a parade, the chil- 
dren thought it should have a gay- 
colored blanket. This was made by 
sewing together two one-yard widths 
of red cambric and then painting on 
it with poster paints a large square 
design of black, yellow, and blue. 
The finished results were gratifying, 
though very uneven-looking to some. 
The greatest gain, however, had come 
through the children’s seeing their 
problem, thinking of ways to solve 
it, and then doing their best. 

Cages were made from packing 
boxes. The janitor helped put on the 
wheels. Horses were created from 
od broom handles, with painted 
cardboard heads, rope tails, and 
crépe-paper pompons. 

During the art and work periods 
the children had been busy with 
needles and thread, paint and cloth, 


hammer and nails, but when the time | 


came for gymnasium work, they 
quickly took their parts at climbing 
ropes (monkeys), at 


} 
' 
| 
| 





balancing | 


(tight-rope walkers), and at tum- 
bling (clowns). In music period 
they played they were elephants, 
horses, monkeys, dancing bears, 
ponies, and clowns. 

They learned the songs: “The 
Clown,” “The Circus,” and “My 
Big Bass Drum,” from Progressive 
Music Series, Book I; and, from the 
Universal School Music Series, “The 
Hippo,” “The Camel,” and “Ele- 
phant,” in the Primer; “The Lion” 
and “The Elephant’s Trunk,” in 
Book I; and “Clown Song,” in Book 
Il. 

A little boy who was timid about 
singing became the bandmaster. The 
children made drums from covered 
coffee tins and cymbals from tin 
plates, and covered combs with tissue 
paper to serve as violins. 

Too soon the five weeks were gone, 
but not a minute had been wasted. 
The final lesson was the giving of the 
circus itself. To this great event, 
which took place in the gymnasium, 
the entire school was invited. 

“We will give it again next sum- 
mer, won’t we?” two of the children 
asked as they said good-by. 

The teacher, looking back over the 
unit of work, felt, too, that it had 
been a successful program of work 
and play, because: 

The children had increased their 
skill in using materials. 

They had grown in the spirit of 
friendly co-operation, social responsi- 
bility, and tolerance. 

Some children had gained much 
self-control and initiative, others, 
courage and determination. 

They had gained confidence in 
their ability to sing and paint and 
make up dances and poems. 

They had learned something about 
thinking through a problem, gather- 
ing information, and sharing it. 





A United States History Test 


(Continued from page 32) 


Key to Test 
THe Crvm War 


. tariff, slavery 

. the South 

. the North 

Maine 

. Missouri 

- 36 degrees, 30 minutes 

- south of 36 degrees, 30 minutes 
» Dred Scott Decision 

9. Confederate States of America 
10. Jefferson Davis 

ll. Richmond, Virginia 

12. the Union 

13. Abraham Lincoln 

14. Washington, D.C. 

1S. Fort Sumter 

16. April 15, 1861 

17, Bull Run 

18. the South 

19. Emancipation Proclamation 
20. January 1, 1863 

21. Ulysses §. Grant 

22. Robert E. Lee 

23. the South 


oN NAV FY ry 


26, John Wilkes Booth 
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SINCE THE Civic War 


1. Clara Barton 

2. American Red Cross 

3. Spanish-American War 
4. Boxer Rebellion 

5. Thomas A. Edison 

6. United States 

7. 1914 

8. 1914 

. Allies, Central Powers 
10. Woodrow Wilson 

11. April 6, 1917 

12. November 11, 1918 
13. League of Nations 

14. 1920 

15. Limitation of Armaments 
16. Calvin Coolidge 

17. Calvin Coolidge 

18. Herbert Hoover 

19. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
20. January 2, 1937 


EpITorIAL NOTE: These questions fur- 
nish review material for the end of the 
year. Questions on United States his- 
tory preceding the Civil War were given 
in the January issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 
for use at the end of the term. 

These tests are especially good for 
oral review. Pupils should be able to 

ve the answers quickly and accurate- 
y, with no fumbling. 
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Spacious surroundings, delicious menus, 
courteous service ! 
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AND ITS ONLY A. SAMPLE 
OF ‘JowtUAT: LIVING ON THE 


SOUTHERN ROUTE 


Come aboard and see more! Walk through 
enormous lounges, long glass-enclosed prome- 
nades, Pace off wide expanses of deck. Look 
into lovely staterooms, cozy bars, airy dining 
salons. See what's prepared for Tourists on the 
Southern Route! 


You'll decide quickly on the Italian Line... 
with its “Lido life,” its movies, swimming pools, 
gymnasium, its 2 to 8 extra ports and 1,000 miles 
or more of cruising “east of Gibraltar” at no ex- 
tra cost. No matter which vessel you choose, 
your crossing will be gay, comfortable, with de- 
lightful companions and famous Italian Line meals 
and service. On the REX or Conte di Savoia, 
your specially designed quarters are among the 
most modern afloat—and on the Roma, Saturnia 
and Vulcania, Tourist includes the entire former 
Second Class. Write for illustrated booklet. 


REX . « Fastest liner afloat, $ i 
holder of the blue ribbon 140 up 


of the Atlantic. 


Conte di SAVOIA . . Round Trip 
Only gyro-stabilized liner. $250 up 
S ings to all Europe via Gibraltar, Naples, 
a oe Saleh Riviera, Genoa. 


ROMA . SATURNIA 133 4 


and 
VULCANIA .. . Round _ 


More leisurely crossings, with varied itineraries including 
four to ten ports. © 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET ON TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS 


loeal agen t office. New York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut 
azo ; Boston: en Aotinaton Minethe ‘Cleveland : 944 Arcade, Union Trust Building; Chicago: 


pod. $33. North Detid Mdoctsea! rove gs Le, Francisco: 386 Post Street ; 


bay Orleans: 1806 American 


Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 


ITALIAN LINE 
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A NEARBY VACATI 


ON LAND—_ 











|AKE advantage of this year’s low rates .. . Come when school closes— 

when Evangeline Land is festooned with — apple blossoms 
—when Acadians are ot, baw hillsides with yoked oxen, and white- 
sailed fishing crafts dot old Fundy Bay or line the age-old wharves of 
seaport villages. Come and play golf or tennis . . . Canoe, fish, camp or 
hike. Plan stop-overs at delight Digby, quaint Bear River, historic 
Annapolis Royal, romantic Grand Pré; gay, modern Halifax. Comfort- 
able Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet incoming steamers at 
Yarmouth, Digby and Halifax. Excellent hotels wherever you'll want to 
stay! ... Nova Scotia is restful and wonderfully interesting; there’s 
tonic too, in its pine laden air, plus the salty tang of the sea. 


Only an overnight sail by steamer—Bostonto Yarmouth—or 22 hours 
from New York. Write for All-Expense Tour folder. None better 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
or Canadian Pacific Reilway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest Travel Agent. 


6 cage 
© VISIT THE this Year : 
“By VIKING 


u" SWEDEN 
> NORWAY 
DENMARK 


WHAT A RELIEF —in this hurly-burly world, to vacation in a peaceful haven 
—among the peoples of the restful Northern Countries. A word to the wise— 
a dollar is still a dollar in Scandinavia where exchange rates are favorable. 


How much time have you? 


Only Then take an “OVER-and-BACK” ocean trip to Gothenburg, 
with 3 to 5 days for sightseeing in Sweden, and return on 








the same ship. Or with a little more time, you can tour 

3 weeks beautiful Sweden, Norway, Denmark and also Russia, sailing 
9 back later. These trips make an ideal vacation and at the 

e same time offer an exceptional opportunity to study the 


ancient cultures and to see the points of historic interest in 
these fascinating countries of the old world. Attractive ocean 
fares and nominal touring costs make a visit to Scandinavia 
a worthwhile experience this year. 
S weeks There's the thrilling BALTIC-RUSSIA CRUISE in the 
) GRIPSHOLM, July 25 to Aug. 27, to Sweden, Denmark, 
e Visby, Finland and Russia. First Class $395, Tourist Class $295. 
6 weeks Then, how about NORTH CAPE-RUSSIA CRUISE? The 
* famous liner KUNGSHOLM sails from N. Y. June 29, back 
5 Aug. 10, visiting 20 ports in Iceland, Norway, Finland, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden and France. Rates from $435. 
Make your next trip to Europe via the Swedish American 
Line. You will find on these gleaming white Viking 
liners the ultimate in service, cuisine and appointments. 


Full particulars, your own TRAVEL AGENT or 


SWEDISM AMERICAN LINE 


21 State Street, New York ~ Offices in all principal cities, 














A Test in English 


(Continued from page 46) 


VIL. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if not true, write F. 

1. A sentence is a group of words 
expressing a complete thought. 

2. A declarative sentence is one 
that asks a question. 

3. The subject is usually placed 
before the predicate in the sentence. 

4. When the subject follows the 
predicate, the sentence is said to be 
in inverted order. 

5. Separating a sentence into its 
essential parts is called analyzing a 
sentence. 

6. A paragraph is a group of 
words expressing a complete thought. 


Key To Test 


| Il. 1. The boys-ran home. 
2. The old gray cat caught 4 
| ‘mouse. 
3. Where are you going? 
4. The eagle flew swiftly towar 
the mountains. ee. 


























5. Jonn and Mary like to rp 
and play. 

Ill. 1. pronoun §. adjective 
2. verb 6. adverb 
3. noun 7. conjunction 
4. preposition 

IV. 1. saw 11. at 
2. seen 12. teach 
3. did 13. into 
4. between 14. Whose 
5. gone 15. those 
6. did 16. set 
7. are 17. sat 
8. Were 18. driven 
9. teaches 19. flew 
10. off 20. are 

V. 1. I like apples, peaches, and 
pears. 


2. Where are you going, John? 
3. Mary said, “I like to read.” 
4. Oh! How it is raining! 
5. Do you wish to go to town? 
6. Yes, I should like to go. 
VI. 1. T 1. F 5. T 
2. F 4. T 6. F 





Growing America 


(Continued from page 49) 


I. 1. subject 11. pronoun 
2. verb 12. paragraph 
3. capital 13. parts of 
4. noun speech 
§. comma 14. proper 
6. adjective 15. compound 
7. interjection 16. complex 
8. conjunction 17. nominative 
9. question 18. objective 
10. predicate 19. articles 
20. co-ordinating 
21. heading, greeting, 
body, complimentary 
ending, signature. 
(Enter Mrs. Black and Mrs. 
White. As they are seating them- 


selves Mrs. Brown arrives. All have 
sewing. Mrs. Jones takes out knit- 
ting and is about to tell her friends 
about Elias Howe’s sewing machine, 
when in comes Miss Whiting, with 
embroidery work.) 

MISS WHITING—I am sorry to be 
late but I thought I should never be 
able to match this lovely shade of 
rose silk. (Displays work.) 

MRS. JONES—I was just saying 
that I had asked you friends here to- 
day so that Mr. Elias Howe might 
explain how our sewing can be done 
by machine. 

MRS. WHITE—TIs that it? (Points 
to shrouded shape.) Land knows, if 
itll only cut off some of the hours I 
put into making John’s shirts, I may 
get time to read a bit. 

MISS WHITING (fimidly edging 
away from machine)—It won't ex- 
plode, will it, Mrs. Jones? 

MRS. JONES—Oh, no! It is run 
by hand power, not by steam or 
anything dangerous like that. 

(A-knock is heard. Mrs. Jones 


“admits Elias Howe, then presents 


him to her friends.) 

MRS. JONES—We are curious to 
see your machine at work, Mr. Howe. 

HOWE (pulls machine to front 
center, uncovers it, sits down)—If 
you will give me your attention, la 
dies, I'll demonstrate how I am going 
to do away with your everlasting 
stitching. (All the women except 
Miss Whiting gather about machine.) 

HOWE—May I take some of your 
work? I will show you how quickly 
it can be done. (Sews up the sleeve 
of a shirt. The women examine the 
work and exclaim at the neatness and 
rapidity with which it is accom- 


plished.) My machine (glancing at 
Miss Whiting) may even do embroid- 
ery some day. 

MISS WHITING (rising)—Oh, | 
hope not. A machine is rough, but 
embroidery work is so genteel. 

HOWE—My machine is to save 
time and help reduce the price of 
clothes. 


ALL—Really! Wonderful! 


ScENE NINE 


(Setting: Back center stage on 
raised platform, Liberty, with torch; 
below at left, Columbia; at right, 
Europa. Behind her are immigrants 
To left of Columbia are schol 
teacher, man and woman factor) 
worker, woman lawyer, judge, farm- 
er, miner, lumberman, and busines 
woman, typifying various opporte 
nities open to the newcomers.) 

EUROPA—My children, you af 
now in the New World. 

LIBERTY—W elcome, strangers! In 
the name of this great land I bid you 
welcome. Here each may follow his 
own heart’s call. 

COLUMBIA—You will find all door 
open to you here. The only limit # 
your attainment will be that set by 
yourselves. Opportunity stands 
fore you. My children will show 
you how they have made wide-beates 
trails, where you may follow. 1 
the school teacher be. the first ® 
speak. 

SCHOOL TEACHER—There # 
thousands upon thousands of us # 
this fair land. Here education * 
free to all. 

FACTORY WORKER (man)—If y™ 
desire to work with your 
among machines, many in 
call to you. 

(Continued on page 63) ..> 
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Growing America 


(Continued from page 62) 


FACTORY WORKER (woOman)— 
in this land men and women 
may labor side by side. 

WOMAN LAWYER—I use my legal 
knowledge to see that just laws are 
made for the workers. 

yupce—I see that laws shall be 
administered in the interest of the 
jw-abiding man. 

FARMER—Our fields are fertile, 
if you wish to till the soil. 

MINER—There is great mineral 
wealth, if you wish to delve into the 
earth. 

LUMBERMAN—In the mighty for- 
ests is timber enough to build homes 
for everyone. 

BUSINESS WOMAN—Business op- 
portunity for women is ample,here. 

EUROPA—Dear friends, we thank 
you for your kind words. Though our 
ways are different from yours, you 
may learn from us thrift, which in 
a land of plenty is oft forgot. We 
bring you also our art, our music, and 


| 





our literature. Our hearts overflow 
with romance, poetry, rhythm, and 
song. You need all these to beautify 
your material prosperity. We know 
the art of being joyous. When our 
work is done, we can rest ourselves in 
play. Some of our folksongs and 
dances may please you. 

(At the close of Europa’s speech, 
groups of various nationalities sing 
or dance in turn. Columbia steps 
forward at close, and holds out ber 
hand to Europa.) 

COLUMsIA—Y ou are right, Europa. 
We may learn of you. Will you join 
us in our song? 

(All the cast comes forward ex- 
cept Liberty, who retains her central 
position. All sing “America.”) 

“The Landing of 
the Pilgrims” may be found in Twice 55 
Community Songs, published by C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, or in Book of 


1000 Songs, published by Mumil Publish- 
ing Co., New York. “Praise God from 


EpITorRIAL NOTE: 





Fundamental Facts 


(Continued from page 41) 


Key to TEst 


= 


. Kentucky 
. Texas 
. the United States 
Brazil 
. Africa 
diamonds 
. the United States 
north 
rice 
. Russia 
Il. Germany 
France 


SSOP NA YS SFY rp- 


— 


England 

Poland 

Il. Canton Jerusalem 
Bombay Peiping 

IV. Alps, Pyrenees, Caucasus 

V. Thames, Volga, Rhine 


VI. Peru Argentina 
Brazil Chile 
VII. Chicago Baltimore 
Denver 
VIII. 1. Brazil 2. Africa 


| 
| 





Cities of the United States 
(Continued from page 41) 


IV. Some of these statements are true 
and some are not true. If the state- 
ment is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 

1, Duluth is located on the shore 


of Lake Erie, 
2. Kalamazoo, Michigan, ships fine 


ry. 

3. Grand Rapids, Michigan, is fa- 
mous as a furniture-manufacturing 
city, 

4. Cripple Creek sprang up as a 
mining center. 

§. Colorado Springs is a health 
resort, 

6. The capital of Nevada is Chey- 
enne, 

7. Oakland is east of San Francis- 
co, 

8. Minneapolis owes its develop- 
ment as a manufacturing city to the 
Water power of Niagara Falls. 

9. Baltimore is a port on the Great 





Whom All Blessings Flow” may be 
found in a hymnal. 
3. Atlantic 5. London 
4. Panama 
IX. 1. No 5. No 9. No 
2. No 6. Yes 10. No 
3. No 7. Yes 
4. Yes 8. Yes 
X. CONTINENTS CouNTRIES 
1. North America 1. Spain 
2. Africa 2. Denmark 
3. Asia 3. Mexico 
4. Australia 4. China 
5. South America 5. Peru 
IsLANDS OcEANS 
1. Cuba 1. Pacific 
2. Tasmania 2. Indian 
3. Ceylon 3. Atlantic 
4. Porto Rico 4. Arctic 
§. Iceland 5. Antarctic 
RIVERS 
1. Danube 
2. Volga 
3. Nile 
4. Mississippi 
5. Rhine 
Key to TEsts 
I. 1. Boston 
2. Holyoke 
3. Augusta 
4. Rutland, Proctor 
§. Cambridge 
6. Portland 
7. Providence 
8. Waltham 
II. 1. its desirable location 
2. excellent harbor 
3. Ohio 
4. Denver 
5. Los Angeles 
6. Columbus 
7. Keokuk 
8. Cincinnati 
Ill. 1. e 4. a 7,b lac 
hee el 8 ie 
X3h 6f 9k 12d 
a 4. T ty 
...= KE 8..F 
. 6. F 9. F 
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KOLCK tnvUCUMtLENS 


“THE 1934 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 








































1 sides cushioned in downy 
cotton to eliminate chafing. 


holds its shape—no more 
discomfort from twisting. 


OTEX scientists, with the help 
K of a Consumers’ Testin 
Board of 600 women, have creat 
in the 1934 Wondersoft Kotex . . . 
the perfect sanitary pad. The sides 
are cushioned in downy cotton to 
relieve troublesome chafing, yet the 
center of the pad is left free to perform 
its important work instantly, without 
hindrance. It holds its shape. There 
is no discomfort from twisting and 
turning. And every vital Kotex 
feature prized by women is retained. 


Third exclusive Kotex patent 


* Three times in two years Kotex 
improvements earned U. S. Patent 
protection. First— rounded, tapered 
ends that make protection non-de- 
tectable. Second—the famous Equal- 
izer, that controls lengthwise absorp- 
tion and increases efficiency. Now 
the third and greatest improvement 
—the new 1934 Wondersoft Kotex. 

The Wondersoft pad is exactly 
the same in width, length, thickness 
as the old. It has the Equalizer and 
it has the tapered ends, as before. In 
addition the sides of Wondersoft 
Kotex are skilfully cushioned to give 
greater comfort than ever. There is 
no other sanitary pad like this new 
W ondersoft Kotex. 


A new package for your protection 
The Wondersoft Kotex package is mew ~ 
in shape, color and design. It no longer 
looks Tike a box of sanitary napkins. Ask 
for Wondersoft Kotex in Regular or 
Super (extra thickness) at your dealer's 
colby. Both are priced alike—at the new 
low standard price of 20c .. . Obtainable 
in vending cabinets through the West 
Disinfecting Company. 

¥%& 3 exclusive Kotex features that positively can- 


not be copi all three are protected by 
U. S. Patents. You will be disappointed if you 
accept so; ing ‘justas 


Llastration and text copr. 1984, Kotex Co. 
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3’ FEEL 


she satisfaction that's 


yours because ses 


yee ive 
trip is $0 inexpens 





Round trips to 


California 


at such low fares! 


EIZE this chance to see the world on yout 
vacation this summer...set forth on a round 
trip to California, one way by water via Havana 
and the Panama Canal, one way by rail—see 
the wonders of the West and have a foreign 
tour besides. How much extra pleasure you'll 
find sailing on a huge Panama Pacific liner— 
largest ships in coast-to-coast service. You'll 
enjoy huge decks for rest or play... Two open- 
air pools, built-in on deck... Roomy cabins, 
all outside . . . Large and beautiful public 
rooms. Delicious cuisine—perfectly served in 
air-conditioned dining salons. 
Have a fascinating visit in Havana; the thrill 


of sailing through the Panama Canal; explore | 


quaint, Balboa, Panama City; and then Cali- 
fornia—with a visit to Tia Juana and Agua 
Caliente in Old Mexico. 

See the National Parks, if you wish, on your 


return trip. There are liberal stop-over privi- | 
leges on this 8,500 mile vacation. It can last | 


3 weeks or 3 months. 

If you love a smooth sea voyage make the 
round trip by sea on the California, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. There's a 25% reduction, 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be surprised at’ the fares for the one way 
water, one way rail round trips for both First 
and Tourist Class on the steamer. Fares include 
meals, all necessary expenses aboard ship and 
rail fares overland, Liberal stop-over privileges 
to see Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all 
National Parks, 


See your local agent, His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City; 216 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 687 Marker St., San Francisco, Calif. 











I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. 
Please me details. 
One way water, one wayrail . . O 
Round trip bysea . ...: -; oO 
SR 
Pe = 
a 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Teacher’s Own . | 


Page 
(Continued from page 52) 


Indians of the Southwest! To be sure 
he isn’t expected until August, but 
ere that time Girl Graduate and I are 
anticipating some “travels” of our 
own. Her enthusiasm is a joy and my 
own seems too good to be true. By 
afternoon we were so intrigued with 
our plans that we almost hated to 
stop long enough to go swimming— 
but not quite. 

June 18 
Dear Diary: 

Two whole weeks since I visited 
with you. Our days are full of an 
a la Lawrence variety of activities, 
including gardening and the many 
tasks of housekeeping as well as read- 
ing, picnicking, and seeing our 
friends. Proceeding on the theory, 
“It’s nice to have something new if 
it’s only a kitchen holder,” Julia 
helped me paint the porch and gar- 
den furniture and re-cover the faded 
pillows. While we were plying 
brush and needle, Girl Graduate 
read aloud from Mrs. Armer’s Water- 
less Mountain and LaFarge’s Laugh- 
ing Boy. 

June 28 
Dear Diary: 

Almost a month of vacation is 
gone. Girl Graduate and I have al- 
ready finished reading three books 
and made scads of notes on “The Gist 
of It” and “Our Personal Thoughts.” 
A fifteen-year file of The National 
Geographic Magazine has been a 
treasure of illustrations and informa- 
tion. When we first began, I was 
not so sure that I should enjoy a reg- 
ular hot-weather schedule of read- 
ing, and of course there have been 
days when I’ve had to take myself in 
hand for stern discipline, but mostly 
the plan has been a sufficient lure. 

A midday hour of sun bathing fol- 
lowed by a cool sponge bath seems to 
be the perfect way for me to relax 
and rest. My homemade sun-bath 
coop of unbleached muslin stretched 
around two stout stakes and hooked 
on to the south side of the garage has 
been very satisfactory, and that hour 
in my coop has come to be my 
“daily vacation.” 

July 10 
Dear Diary: 

Last week when I made an inven- 
tory I could “scent” the promise of 
improved performance physically, 
intellectually, and socially, but my 
emotional and spiritual self had 
gathered only random ideas until the 
day I spent with Aunt Martha. 

I had thought I would do a “good 
deed” by taking a picnic lunch for 
two to serve on her little screened 
porch and then by helping with va- 
rious tasks for which Aunt Martha’s 
strength was not adequate. But the 
tasks were not for that day because as 
I shared my vacation plan—somehow 
sharing thoughts with Aunt Martha 
is as natural as breathing—she began 
to tell me of her own spiritual devel- 
opment and how she became con- 
scious of it as a process of learning to 
be at peace within herself and with 
others. For years she had longed 
for poise for her inmost self but she 
never had had it until a very frank 


GRACE CRUISE RATES 
BELOW 1921 LEVELO 


| 1934 Cruise on a Superb “Santa” | 
for Less Than Cheapest Room | 
Thirteen Years Ago 





ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATHS 


Only GRACE Cruises visit 


New York, Havana, Colombia, 
Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Pacific Northwest 


CALIFORNIA 








With the launching of 4 “Santa” liners in 
1933 the GRACE Line reduced the CRUISE 
rates for outside rooms with private baths to 
a new minimum. As a result, today you may 
cruise luxuriously between New York and 
California on the ultra-modern “Santa 
| Rosa,” “Santa Lucia,” “Santa Paula” or 
| “Santa Elena” for much less than it formerly 
cost to travel in inferior quarters on an ordi- 
nary ship. 





On board, every luxury plus especial com- 
| forts for tropical cruising: All Outside 
Rooms with Private Baths, dining room on 
| Top Deck with a rolling dome which opens 
to the sky—so that you may dine under the 
stars; the Club; bar; gala parties and din- 
ners; the largest outdoor tiled pool; spacious 
sports decks; gymnasium; Smart Shop; Dor- 
othy Gray Beauty Salon; movies; a tele- 
phone in every room; and, of course, a cuisine 
especially planned for the tropics. 





| Explore the capitals of El Salvador and 
Guatemala; Havana, Cartagena, Puerto 
| Colombia, Barranquilla, Panama Canal 

Zone (Cristobal and Colon, Balboa and 
| Panama City) ; Mazatlan, Mexico, the Great 
Pacific Northwest and British Columbia, 
visited only by GRACE Cruises. 


Make Reservations Now. If there are 2 
or 3 members in your party you can enjoy a 
superior room at minimum rate. Sailings 
every 14 days—west bound from New York; 
east bound from Seattle, Victoria, B. C., San | 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Rail-Water, Cruise Tour—from your home- 
| town to either coast by rail, the famous 
GRACE Cruise through the Canal to the 
opposite coast, and by rail right to your 
hometown again, with stopover privileges 
anywhere en route—for 
only $90 additional! 











| 
See your travel agent or write GRACE Line: | 
10 Hanover Square, New York; 230 N. Michigan | 
Avenue, Chicago; 2 Pine Street, San Francisco; 
525 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Philadelphia, 
Boston, Seattle, Victoria, B. C. | 











June 19, 
talk with Grandmother startled }, 


into a realization that she might mj, 
a personal application of the promiy 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” She sug. 
gested that I might read the Gos 
of Mark and make notes on it 35} 
had been doing with other book 
For several days I’ve been doing thy 
the first thing in the morning and 4. 
ready I’m beginning to apprecis, 
Aunt Martha’s emphasis on “the nes 
for a willingness to understand.” fp 
also recalling thoughts from Gibran’, 
Prophet; The Thought Farthest Ox 
by Clark; and Earth, by Townshend: 
and find them loaded with new mean. 
ings. 

August 27 
Dear Diary: 

“He came, he saw, he conquered” 
all our susceptible hearts—there is no 
other way to describe the visit of 
ArtisteCousin. Girl Graduate and] 
have spent hours looking at his Indian 
paintings and sketches, asking ques. 
tions, and listening to tales. While he 
was here we gave up our person 
reading in favor of sketching. 

Sister Julia was charmed with his 
knowledge of music and they spent 
hours beating native rhythms on; 
Navaho drum which he taught her to 
make. I think he is particularly 
charmed with Julia, because onc 
when Girl Graduate urged him w 
make a return visit during th 
Christmas holidays he asked m 
whether Julia would be at home. At 
any rate when he said good-by, he 
promised to wish us a “Mery 
Christmas” in person. 

Truly, it has been a good summer, 
Diary, for when, only this morning, 
I was tempted to think that nothing 
much had happened to my person 
ality I realized that, like Younger 
Brother of Waterless Mountain, | 
had learned the importance of “te 
membering to sing in my heart.” 
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The Story of a 
Butterfly 


(Continued from page 25) 


(The scene opens upon the sleeping 
Trees and Flowers, and the Butterfly, 
asleep in the midst of the Cocoon 
Elves.) 

THE SUN (enters, and sings)— 
“Beautiful World.” (He walks about 
the stage, his hands in a circle above 
his bead as before, his face radiant 
with smiles. As the Sun sings the 
last line, each Flower lifts its head.) 

FLOWERS (cach in turn reciting 
one line, lines being repeated if nec- 
essary )— 

Good-morning, golden sun. 

Good-morning, springtime. 

Good-morning, shining world. 

Good-morning, all living things. 

Good-morning, grass and leaves. 

THE SUN (shining upon each Tree) 
—O lovely Tree, awake in beauty. 
Winter is over and springtime is here. 

(Each Tree drops its bare branches 
and picks up leafy boughs from the 
ground, holding them aloft.) 

TREES (each in turn reciting one 
line, lines being repeated if neces- 
sary)— 

Good-morning, lovely sun. 

Good-morning beautiful flowers. 

Good-morning, springtime world. 

Good-morning, all living things. 

Good-morning, fair springtime. 

THE sUN (shining upon the sleep- 
ing Butterfly, sings again) —“Beauti- 
ful World.” 

(The Elves now take the positions 
in which they found themselves when 
they had finished winding the cocoon. 
The Butterfly then begins to walk in 
reverse direction, doubling back upon 
the lines of the spiral of Elves, until 
the spiral is unwound.) 

(Her costume is of shining butter- 
fly colors, and wings hang from her 
shoulders. She stands drooping and 
motionless, her garments crumpled 
and her wings limp at her sides. The 
Sun shines above her head, as if dry- 
ing the wings of a butterfly newly 
come forth from a cocoon. The 
Elves smooth and straighten and un- 
fold the Butterfly’s wrinkled gar- 
ments. They raise her wings and 
spread them wide. The Butterfly lifts 
ber head and smiles in joy, while the 
Elves run from the stage, carrying 
with them the brown leafless branch- 
es from beneath the trees and the 

cape in which the Butterfly 
emerged from the cocoon.) 

ALL (recite as the Butterfly stands 
trying her wings and lightly flutter- 
ing in the sunlight )— 

Upon a bush 

Where sunbeams play, 

There came a butterfly 

One day. 


It hung in stillness 
For a space, 


Like tender leaf 


That blooms in grace, 


Then took the air 

On shining wings, 

As lovely 

As a bird that sings! 

(The Butterfly now dances in and 
out among the Trees.) 

TREES, FLOWERS, AND THE SUN 
(sing) —““The Sun Shines Bright.” 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


...a Paradise for Vacationists...only three 
hours from New York and Philadelphia 


Here in the heart of the Pocono Mountains is 
every natural facility for sport and recreation 
plus the finest modern improvements that have 
ever been developed for the pleasure and enter- 
tainment of vacationists. 


Sports. . . 27 holes of golf; 8 clay tennis courts, 
lawn bowling, swimming pool, saddle horses, 
woodland trails, scenic roads for touring, Camp 
Club with supervised training for children, talk- 
ing pictures and dancing. 


The Inn. ..A substantial, comfortable, fire- 
proof building set in an estate of 3,000 acres and 
surrounded by 175 cottages, most of them pri- 
vately owned. Emphasis on the cultural life is 


found in the 4,000 volume library; in the entertainments of 
refinement; the Art Exhibitions, and the inspirational activi- 


ties of Foxhowe. 





Climate. . .It is eight to ten degrees cooler at 
Buck Hill Falls due to the altitude, the dry air, 
and the miles of forests which surround The Inn. 
The unusually invigorating air makes out-of -door 
sports more restful and sleep more refreshing. 


Inexpensive... Accommodations may be had 
in comfortable cottages with breakfasts served by 
a hostess at $15.00 weekly, single; $25.00 week- 
ly, double. Dinners and suppers at the Bluestone 
Room begin at $10.50 weekly per person. Rates 
at The Inn range from $35.00 weekly per person, 
including all meals. Simple and attractive cot- 
tages for all or part season offered for rent. 


Write. . to Charles F. Thompson, Box 535, 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., for booklets and rates at The Inn or for 
information about the cottages. 
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The Subscription Price of THE INSTRUCTOR will be 
increased on November 10, 1934— 


From $2.00 to $2.50 for One Year Subscriptions 
From $3.00 to $4.00 for Two Year Subscriptions 


(See announcement on page 8) 


Save by Ordering Now —Before the Advance in Price 


Use order blank on page 8 or on inside back cover. Include with your order for THE INSTRUCTOR 
any other Magazines or Teaching Helps you may need at the Special Prices quoted in advertisements on 
inside front and inside back covers, and on page 8. PAY OCTOBER 5th IF MORE CONVENIENT. 
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Can you use these 


FREE 


NEATNESS CHARTS? 





See ee neat oe 
neat, But the free charts we offer make 
it lots easier. The child makes a game of 
this daily record of his personal appear- 
ance (hair combed... shoes shined . . etc.). 
Use the coupon below to get a supply for 
your class, And if you want a Home Shine 
Kit that makes shoe shining easy, just en- 
close 25 cents with the coupon, This Kit 
contains dauber, polisher and a big tin of 
high-quality paste polish. But whether you 
send for the Kit or not, the Charts are free, 
so order your supply now. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


[s m 1-Bamota-Bixay Corr., Dept, R6. “| 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City, l 


Please send me free Neatness Charts.() 
| Please send methe HomeShine Kit, Ienclose25¢.(> | 


| Name 











| City State 


2 in 1 - SHINOLA - BixBy’s 
| SHOE POLISHES 





| 
| Address 
| 
| 
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BEWFOUNDLAND e GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 


@ An ever-changing panorama of 
the majestic, the strange and the 
beautiful rewards the traveler on 
these different and delightful cruis- 
es sailing from Montreal. Eskimos 
in native kayaks—distant icebergs 
-~great naked cliffs—im posing fjords 
—playful seals—these are only a 
few of the things to be seen, Ask 
your travel agent for interesting 
illustrated booklet or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 
18R Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, P. Qe 


( mises to the Clluring Vorth 














ENGRAVED 


Something new and distinctive. 


Your Initia) Stee! Die Engraved on 12 beau- 
tiful Lvory colored folded note sheets with 
12 envelopes to match, both have har- 
monizing tan bordered edges, Initial die 
stamped in arich shade of brown, For 
only 26 cents, postpaid. Order one or 
more packages for your summer vacation. 


THE CRAFTACRES, 
720 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 














THE INSTRUCTOR 


A First-Grade Circus Movie 


(Continued from page 12) 


It was now no great task for them 
on their 12- by 18-inch manila pa 
to sketch four sizable and lifeli 


ponies. 

Choice of color was the next 
lem confronting the children. In 
selecting color, they learned that the 


background, or “wall” as they termed | 


it, should serve as a means of empha- 
sizing the central figure. They chose 
yellow extensively for the back- 
ground, brown for the floor, and 
black for the border. 


To give the coloring a clear and | 


waxy appearance, they made tiny 


downward strokes, about the length 


of the thumb nail, very close to- 
gether. By using this technique, the 
pictures were made so distinct that 
they could easily be seen in the large 
assembly hall. 

Composing and printing the cap- 
tions followed. 
other new word which the children 
had added to their vocabulary since 
the beginning of the unit. Many 
of the captions were identical with 
the outline headings. They were 
printed with miniature printing sets 
across the middle of sheets of manila 
paper the same size as those used for 
the drawings. 

At this period of the unit the 
eighth-graders lent a helping hand. 
They gladly loaned their 


small 


Shakespearean stage, which, because | 


of its size, was well adapted for the 


Two of the eighth- 
kindly cut the “film roll,” made of 
heavy wrapping paper 23 inches by 
40 feet. On this the pictures and 
captions were mounted. 

The movie apparatus was a simple 
one, consisting of three broom 


handles, ‘To the first handle the bot- 


tom of the roll was fastened by | 


means of a twenty-three-inch strip 
of adhesive tape. The “film” was 
then rolled up so that the top edge 
was free. The first handle was then 
fastened in place by nails driven in 
the sides of the rear of the stage. 


At the lower front sides of the | 


stage two holes were bored, one op- 
posite the other, through which the 
second broom handle was slipped. 
Directly above it the third handle was 
similarly placed. 

The top of the roll was slipped un- 
der the second handle and then 
fastened by adhesive tape to the third, 
which two boys easily manipulated. 


SUMMARY 


A word must be said about the 
educational values and outcomes of 
the circus unit. 

From the outset the unit.so stimu- 
lated various and meaningful activi- 
ties that growth resulted both for the 
individual and for the group. 


Charles, for example, entered the | 


grade at the beginning of the unit. 
It was evident that he had done little 
creative work, and although the cir- 
cus activity interested him, he said 
that he couldn’t draw an elephant, 
and moreover, that he didn’t choose 
to draw one. 

The teacher asked whether he had 
ever tried modeling. No, he never 


had, but the suggestion appealed to.. 





“Captions” was an- | 





children in working on the portray- 
al, “The Trick Dogs.” Charles’s dogs 
were chosen as some of the best. 
Charlotte previously had had great 
difficulty in working neatly. The 
cireus movie so stimulated her to 
raise her own standard of good work 
that her efforts received the approval 
and admiration of the entire class. 
Carl had an artistic bent. Art 
work was his forte. In his spare 


moments he drew in colored chalk | 
on one of the rear panels of the | 


blackboard a large frieze depicting 
African jungle life. Other children 
painted large animals at the easel, 


Some children preferred shop work | 


to painting. In this way the circus 
ring and some of the large animals 
were constructed, 

A group of other children liked 
sewing. They made circular mats 
for the reading corner from wrapping 
paper. Still another group took keen 
delight in making a huge clown 
poster. All the groups, however, 
enjoyed the circus and animal stories 
and poems found in the readers and 
library books. 

The unit was not lacking in cul- 
tural values. Literature was pre- 
sented in Hindu jungle legends, 
Aesop’s fables, and other animal folk 
tales. In the field of art, applied de- 
sign was introduced in decorating 
the mats. Carl gave his class a 
glimpse of poten om in his African 
jungle poster. It brought about 
some discussion of jungle life and 
tropical vegetation. 

Pragress was made in the use of 
the tool subjects. The children 
found a need for reading well in 
order to share the story of their ex- 
cursion and to enjoy the appealing 
animal tales in the library books. A 
necessity for legible writing was man- 
ifested in making the handbills for 
distribution. A knowledge of simple 
number facts was also necessary in 
order to compute the cost of replac- 
ing broken coping-saw blades. “I’ve 
broken three blades,” said Edmund. 
“They cost three cents each; I'll 
bring nine cents to school,” 

A marked development of desirable 
habits took place as the unit pro- 
gressed. Among them were the hab- 
it of industry, the habit of courtesy, 
an attentive attitude when reading, 
and a kind way of giving criticism. 

The circus unit made possible 
continuous growth from one grade 
level to another. In other words, 
the subject matter was by no means 
exhausted; rather, it paved the way 
for new and delightful avenues along 
the same line. Carl’s jungle frieze 
invited a study of wild animal life in 
the second grade. In the more ad- 
vanced grades, children became in- 
terested in finding out how animals 
are captured and trained for circus 
life or for the zoo; also how animals 
are cared for, and their reaction to 
captured life. All these outgrowths 
not only broaden the intellectual 
horizon but provide as well for a 
fuller understanding of social life. 


| 
| 
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Thisyear see Northern Europe 
WOHUSES, 290. 
CRUISES : 


Visit all these countries 


aUSsIA 
/ Approximately 40 days 


«+ « 10,000 miles ...at 
less than 3¢ a mile, 


gOLaAnd 




















——e 


To Northern Europe where history 

is being made . . . to five countries 

via the North Atlantie and the 

Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel, 

No foreign exc’ penalties. Tour 
dollars 


passengers use 
throughout at full value. 












Teacher, Without Previous 
Experience, Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Housekeeper. 


¢¢7'M glad I did it! If I hadn't 

answered the advertise- 
ment, ‘Step into a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position,’ I'd be in the 
same class with other teachers 
now. Dissatisfied with the 
salary cuts, tired of waiting 
months before I was paid, but 


ties of education. When the Lewis Schools 
Your Big Opportunity,’ arrived, I realized that 


| ¥ still having to carefully supervise the endless du- 





here was everything I was seeking—and enrolled 
thatevening. Although I had no previous hotel experi- 
ence, my FIRST POSITION after graduating from the 
Lewis Schools was as Executive Housekeeper of this fam- 
ous hotel, 1 owe it all to my Lewis Leisure-time Training. 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


| Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and 


women in hotel, club, restaurant and institutional field. 
Hundreds of graduates put in touch with positions in last 


| six months as Managers, Assistant Man 








agers, 

ers, Hostesses and 31 other different types of well- 

positions. Living often included, Previous experience 
Lewis graduates, both young and 
mature, winning success, Good grade school education, 
plus Lewis Training, qualifies you in leisure time, at home. 
Registration FREE of extra cost in Lewis National Place 
ment Service, which covers country through 1 ar- 
rangement with the more than 23,000 Western Union 
offices. Write your name and address in margin, and 

this ad TODAY for Free Book, which gives full details. 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Reem 86-9011, Washington, D.C. 
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C. Health, 


D. History. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Science Project 
(Continued from page 42) 


a) Maple sugar. (Grade 5.) 

b) Salt. (Grade 6.) 

c) Drying of fruit, (Grade 

7.) 
4. Discuss how the principle of 
evaporation affects: 

a) Great Lakes. (Grade 5.) 

b) Dead Sea. (Grade 6.) 
(Grades 5-8.) 
1, What does the principle of 
evaporation have to do with the 
relative humidity of the air in 
a room? What are the most 
healthful conditions in regard to 
relative humidity of the air? 
2. What are the pure food laws 
in regard to evaporated milk? 
3. What are the Government 
requirements for dairy barns and 
milk equipment? 
4, Why do many explorers carry 
evaporated milk with them? 
(Grades 5-8.) 
1, In 1795, Nicholas Appert, a 
Frenchman, devised a method 
for preserving food by sealing it 
hermetically. He also experi- 
mented with milk. 
2. For his armies fighting in 
Europe, Napoleon needed food 
that could be carried a long dis- 
tance. He offered a prize of 
12,000 francs to anyone who 
could discover a method to pre- 
serve food. Nicholas Appert 
was the recipient of this prize. 
(Seventh and eighth grades may 
review the relation of Napoleon 
to American history.) 
3. In 1884, the first evaporated 
milk plant in America was set 
up in Illinois by a man from 
Switzerland, John Meyenberg. 
4. After the World War, relief 
organizations sent more than 500 
million pounds of evaporated 
milk to Germany and Austria. 


E. English, (Grades 5-8.) 


1. Business letters to various 
companies asking for free litera- 
ture about evaporated milk. 

2. A carefully and accurately 
written composition on the 
story of evaporated milk. 


F. Spelling. 


— 


. evaporate 

. globules 

. pressure 

. sterilization 
diagram 

. temperature 
chemist 

. bacteria 

. homogenizer 
. Vitamin 


SCNMONAY SYN 


— 


G. Arithmetic. 


1. Bar graphs to represent the 
value of dairy products as com- 
pared with other basic products. 
(Grades 5-8.) 
2. Problems in finding total 
costs. (Grade 5.) 
4) If evaporated milk which 
usually costs 10¢ a can is sold 
at a sale 3 cans for 25¢, how 
much can you save on 9 cans? 
b) At 3 for 25¢ how much 
would 15 cans cost? 
3. Problems dealing with per- 
centage. (Grades 6 and 7.) 
4) If 2,000 pounds of fresh 
inilk produces 897 pounds of 
evaporated milk, what per- 














centage of the fresh milk has 
been evaporated? 

b) If $2 per cent of a tank 
of fresh milk was evaporated 
and this amount was 436 
pounds, how many pounds of 
fresh milk did the tank con- 
tain? 

c) A farmer sends one ten- 
gallon can of milk each day 
to an evaporating plant. How 
many pounds does he send in 
a week, if 1 quart equals 2 


pounds? 
H. Scene for sand table. (Grades 
5-8.) 


A dairy farm located where 
dairying is the main industry. 
Place an evaporated milk plant 
near and explain why it may be 
necessary to have the plant there. 

V. Outcomes. 

A. Knowledge. 

1. The history of evaporated 

milk. 

2. Understanding of the reason 

for each step in the process of 

evaporating milk. 

3. Understanding of the eco- 

nomic reasons for putting evapo- 

rated milk on the market. 

B. Skills. 

1. Ability to apply scientific 

facts and principles. 

2. Ability to express in com- 

position form the things learned 

from pictures and diagrams. 

3. Ability to select from a mass 

of materials those pamphlets 

which are most helpful. 

C. Work habits. 

1. Accuracy in setting up, 

measuring, and tabulating the 

result in experiments. 

2. Responsibility of choosing 

worth-while topics for study. 

3. Willingness to look up spe- 

cial topics, e.g., Appert, Pasteur, 

Meyenberg. 

4. Co-operation in bringing 

books, maps, pamphlets, and 

material for experiments, 

§.. Tidiness in performing ex- 

periments, making graphs, etc. 

D. Attitudes. 

1. Respect for those who made 

possible the evaporation of milk 

through their experiments. 

2. Open-mindedness in _ per- 

forming experiments. (Base the 

conclusions on facts observed.) 
VI. Review. 

Each pupil is allowed to make up 
one question on evaporated milk, to 
which he knows the answer. A 
committee may be appointed to 
sort these questions and choose ten 
for each day’s drill. 

VIL. A Test. 

1. What are three ways in which 

evaporated milk differs from raw 

milk? 

2. Why can you take evaporated 

milk on a camping trip@when you 

cannot take fresh milk? 

3. Give two reasons why evapo- 

rated milk is sterilized, 

4. If you were to open a can of 

evaporated milk, would the first 

or last cupful contain more cream? 

5. Why is it better to give infants 

evaporated milk rather than raw 

milk? 


Wren EvizABeTHANS 
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MADE THEIR GRAND TOUR... 


they travelled by diligence, sedan chair, horseback and on foot 
- » « never daring to leave the one main road. Yet those im- 
Italy were essential to the 


pressions of France, Germany 
. are still so regarded 


- education of every well-born you 
in England. 


How Elizabeth’s Courtiers would have marvyelled at the 
“Grand Tour” which we present this year! In one summer of 
leisurely travel it covers an itinerary that would have taken 
Sir Philip Sidney a year. And under the direction of Dr. 
Frederick E. Emmons, with Mary F. Emmons as Art Lecturer, 
it has an educational value unique even today. 


Sailing July 3 on the M.V. “Lafayette,” returning to New 
York Sept. 4 on the S.S. “Ile de France,” the tour visits the 
most interesting parts of France and Switzerland and all of 
Italy as far south as Naples . . . includes the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau .. . visits Austria, Hungary, Germany, Hol- 
land, England, A complete suryey of Europe and the whole 
63 days cost but $1170! Send in that coupon now! 


COOK’S Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 


587 Fifth Ave., New York; Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Chic , $t. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Mexico City. 





ONE DOUGHTY STROKE OF THE SCISSORS —— 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC., 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me the booklet describing your University Tours to Europe. 
Select and Modern Pleasure Tours are included in the same book. Check 
here [_] if booklet of Popular Tours is desired. 


Name aiccias’ 





Address 
































on your own ships to Europe 


NEW S. S. WASHINGTON 





Here, = Uncle Sam's — liners, the June 6, July 4, August 1 
mer ee oe we a aie enjoy From Europe, June 20, July 18, Aug. 5 
—broad decks, high up in the ship; large NEW S. S. MANHATTAN 
beautiful public rooms; indoor tiled Seer Retain Ooh 4c Ataete tone: 90 
hag, Se em a Washisneat S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING 
the world’s fastest Cabin liners, carry veo Wao Jonette Soup  Ase.2 
pans ber 5 alae | $. $. PRES. ROOSEVELT 
ee a 1 doo soy ery | July it, Aug. 8 
ee. service 
TOURIST CLASS 








113.204. 


ONE WAY ! ROUND TRIP 


CABIN CLASS, $167 up, one way 
THIRD CLASS, $84.50 up, one way 

















































SAIL 
and SAVE! 


Best on the ship at 
Tourist Class fares 


TO EUROPE 


HE whole ship is yours at low Tourist 

Class fares when you sail on one of 
these four large, comfortable Red Star 
liners. You get the best staterooms, decks 
and public rooms, for Tourist Class is top 
class on the ship. Regular sailings to 
Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. 
Minimum fares—Tourist Class $117.50 
One Way, $212 Round Trip; Third 
Class $82 One Way, $144.50Round Trip. 


S. S$. MINNEWASKA 
S. S$. MINNETONKA 


22,000 gross tons 
S. S$. PENNLAND 
S. S. WESTERNLAND 
16,500 gross tons 
See your local agent. His services are free. 


RED STAR LINE Ga 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. Agents everywhere 








OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 














is is what 
you live for- 


New, inspiring sights this summer .. . in 
America’s most popular national playground! 
Two weeks of swimming, fishing, riding and 
touring that will bring out the real you/ 

Any travel agent will plan a Yosemite stop- 
over on your Western trip. If time should be 
short, take an all-expense tour, from 2 to 4 
days and $25 to $62.50. For scenic folders, 
write Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 12, 
Yosemite Nationa! Park, California. 


YOSEMITE 


@. MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
TRAIN FOR AWELL-PAID 


POSITION 













MONTHS’ 
COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR POSITIONS 





Many Earn 
$1800 to $5000 a Year! 
Good positions for trained men and 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Lesson for Flag Day 


(Continued from page 32) 


4. Ic has three long and four 


short _______. stripes. 
§. The field of is called 
the _...-, and is seven stripes wide. 


6. There are now stars 
in our flag. 


7. Each star of our flag represents 


8. The thirteen stripes of our 
flag represent the original —— 


9. The first flag was authorized 
OY seitentatrcechictinireebasinene 
10. We celebrate Flag Day on 
Il. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if not true, write F after it. 

1. The flag should never touch 
the ground. 

?. The flag should be flown at 
half-staff on the Fourth of July. 

3. The flag should be lowered 
quickly from the staff. 

4. The flag should be flown 
every day. 

§. When displayed with the flag 
of another nation our flag should be 
displayed to the right (the flag’s 
right, the observer’s left). 





6. The flag should always be 
displayed flat when not displayed 
from the staff. 

7. No flag should be displayed 
above our flag. 

8. When flown at half-staff the 
flag should not be raised to the peak 
of the staff before placing the flag 
at the half-staff position, and before 
lowering. 

9. The flag should be flown at 
half-staff until noon on Decoration 
Day. 


Key To TEstTs 


I. 1. Betsy Ross 6. forty-eight 


2. thirteen, 7. state 
thirteen 8. thirteen 
3. white colonies 
4. red 9. June 14, 1777 
5. blue, 10. June 14 
union 
II. 1. T 4. F 7. T 
2. F oe 8. F 
3. F 6. T 9. T 


EpiroriaAL Note: For a complete flag 
manual, see “The Flag of the United 
States of America” (Dansville, N.Y.: 

. A. Owen Publishing Co.). 





Reading in the Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 43) 


b) Appreciating the thoughts, | 


sentiments, and ideas. 
c) Grasping the organization 
of what is read. 
TV. Audience reading. 
A. Mechanics, including habits of: 
1. Correct posture. 
2. Normal voice and breath 
control. 
3. Proper enunciation, 
4. Proper pronunciation. 
B. Work habits. 
1. Reading with a definite mo- 
tive. 
2. Getting a clear understanding 
of the meaning and purpose of 
the selection. 
3. Having a sympathetic regard 
for the listener. 
4. Skill in dramatic expression. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASSROOM 
PROCEDURE 


In our opinion, as we have said be- 
fore, there are only four types of 
teaching which it is desirable for the 
teacher to use. These provide for the 
different types of learning which 
should be stressed, and are as follows: 
Problem solving (purpose, plan, exe- 
cute, and evaluate); acquiring a skill 
(mental image, repetition, use); de- 
veloping appreciation; and developing 
creative abilities. 

If the teacher is trying to develop 
work habits, the second type of 
teaching is used. The first two phases 
(mental image and repetition) will 
be stressed in the drill period, while 
the last (use) will be the function of 
the social studies. 

The reader will remember that the 
afternoon is divided as follows: 
1-2:30, Social Studies; 2:30-3:15, 
English Expression; 3:15-4:00, Drill 
Activities. [See May issue, page 14.] 

Let us take one of the objectives 


and see how we would try to reach it. 


“Ability to use a table of contents,” 


| 
} 
| 








No. 1 under C in division III, will 
be good for an example. In the 
social-studies period the teacher has 
noticed that many of the children do 
not seem to know how to find out 
whether or not certain information 
is contained in a book. 

In the drill period she passes out a 
set of books and has the pupils turn 
to the table of contents and read 
what it says after chapter five, for 
instance. Then she asks them to read 
chapter five and see whether the 
statement in the table of contents is a 
summary of what is in the chapter 
(mental image). They do this with 
several chapters (repetition). 

Then in the social-studies period 
she watches different children to see 
whether they use the table of con- 
tents in looking for information from 
books. If they do, she gives them 
credit under the heading C-1, on a 
chart. At the end of the year each 
child should have a check mark under 


each one of the reading objectives. 
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Pains or 
Cramps Here? 


These foot troubles and 
spreading of the shoes 
are caused by a break- 
ing down of the Meta- 
tarsal Arch across the 
ball of the foot. To get 
quick relief scientifi- 
cally and restore your 
arches to normal—wear 
Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal 
Arch Supports. 
They support the feet 
where support is needed; 
give true correction, and 
can be adjusted as the 
condition improves. Worn with immediate 
comfort in any properly fitted shoe. Sold and 
expertly adjusted at leading Shoe and Dept 
stores everywhere. $2 to $10 a pair. 

For booklet on causes, 
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Building a Nature 
Trail 


=~. 


a (Continued from page 31) 
chat a trail through a group of near- 

trees and shrubs skirting the 
ischool ground would be the most 
(practical, since living things would 
‘most probably be seen there. The 
children’s predominant idea was to 
‘come into direct contact with living 


_things. 

f A copy of the Scout Handbook, 
‘and “Nature Trails,” a bulletin by 
Frank E. Lutz (American Museum 
of Natural History) had been 
brought by the teacher. They were 
carefully read, and both oral and 
written reports were made in a search 
for helpful information about how to 
build the trail. 

The teacher proposed that the site 
selected should be mapped, showing 
the trail route. A trip along the pro- 
posed site was taken by the class and 
a rough draft of a map was made, 
showing where the outstanding nat- 
ural features were located. Plans 
were developed for placing trail 
markers and permanent exhibits pre- 
pared by the children. At the same 
time a list was kept of simple nature 
objects seen, as trees, vines, insects, 
and birds. 

The constructional work was be- 
gun by the children’s volunteering to 
work in committees that had been 
previously decided upon; namely, 
map-making committee, label com- 

}mittee, marker and nature-shrine 
committee, bird-bath and compass 
committee, and bird-house and feed- 
ing-shelter committee. 

A period each day was set aside for 
work on the nature trail. Much of 
‘the information was related to, and 
“taught with, other subjects. During 
the reading period, stories were read 
rabout objects found in the environ- 
“ment, such as trees and birds. Most 
“of this material was selected by the 
‘children. Oral reports were given; 
written work was done in language; 
spelling included words that were 
needed in the activity; and arith- 
metic was used in measuring and in 
estimating distances. 

From the sketch drawn on the trip, 
the map-making group prepared a 
permanent map. This was made in 
India ink upon a piece of cardboard 

17 by 22 inches. It served as a guide 
for the duration of the unit. [See 
Figure I.] 

The label committee consulted ref- 
erence material and field guides for 
finding suitable facts and wording 
to be placed upon labels for objects 
found along the trail. Shipping tags 
secured at the rate of fifteen cents 
per hundred were used as labels. A 
Separate label was made for each 
object, with the wording printed in 
India ink. The labels were then 
given a light coating of clear var- 
nish to waterproof them. When dry 

were attached in conspicuous 
Places to the proper objects along 
the trail. The tags were replaced 
from time to time as old ones were 
destroyed or new objects or interests 

were discovered. This proved a 

means of holding and developing in- 

_"erest over a considerable period of 
ume. The wording for the labels 
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THE HOLY LAND, THE ADRIATIC, 
EGYPT, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, 


SOVIET RUSSIA 





VUNESO 


53 DAYS..22 CALLS 


Including Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Monte Carlo, Genoa, 
Naples, Taormina, Beyrouth, 
Haifa, Port Said, Rhodes, Istan- 
bul, Odessa, Yalta, Phaleron 
(Athens), Cattaro Bay, Ragusa, 
Venice, Cannes. 


A LONG CRUISE ... just short of 
eight weeks ... really showing you 
all the Mediterranean, Turkey and 
the Russian Black Sea ports! You 
sail on one of the most popular 
Southern Route ships—with her 
famous Lido deck, outdoor tiled 
swimming pool, dining salon on 
the Promenade Deck and Special 
Observation Bridge for passengers. 


Enjoy the sparkling Mediterranean, | 


the Dardanelles, the Black Sea, the 
Adriatic—with long stops at every 
fascinating port enroute, including 
Odessa and Yalta, where Soviet 
Russia plays. And of course Egypt, 
the Holy Land, Athens, Finest 
Italian Line luxury, cuisine, 
thoughtful service and well man- 
aged entertainment. If you’re trav- 
eling “Tourist,” enjoy the entire 
former Second Class accommo- 
dations. 


FIRST CLASS $600 up 
TOURIST . . $325 up 


1601 Walnut Street; 
: Street; Cleveland: 





ITALIAN LINE 


In Cooperation with 
THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS - LITS, INC. 








was brief and informational, for ex- 
ample: “This is a Virginia creeper. 


pads. 
berry.” 

Ideas for markers were gained from 
reading the bulletin, but one of the 
best suggestions came from a child 
who had read an illustrated story 
about Swiss shrines. The children 
decided to follow the Swiss plan. A 
single board with an overhanging 
roof for protection was made from 
scrap lumber and painted green to 
blend with the outdoor setting. This 
was attached to a small post three 
feet above the ground. 

What objects to place in the nature 
shrines led to an interesting discus- 
sion. On the first trip along the 
trail a butterfly and a goldfinch were 
observed. One child remarked, “Sup- 
pose we don’t see a butterfly next 
time.” Another added, “Someone 
might come along who doesn’t know 
a goldfinch.” It was decided to show 
a mounted butterfly and bird pic- 
tures. 

The insect mount was made from a 
small pasteboard box with a glass 
cover. To waterproof it, all the 
mount except the glass front was 
coated with paraffin. The mount was 
attached to the background and a 
properly worded label was placed 
under it. [See Figure II.] Another 
nature shrine contained a list of the 
birds most commonly seen, together 
with pictures of the birds on small 
cards. These were given a coating of 
clear varnish as waterproofing. The 
result was practical and striking. (In 
selecting objects for such shrines care 
must be taken to choose only those 
which can be readily found in the 
environment, and which will stimu- 
late an interest on the part of the 
child to observe and hunt for the real 
object. ) 

The bird-bath and compass com- 
mittee built bases for the bath and 
compass, using stones collected from 
a near-by stream. These were held 
together by cement. A shallow pan 
was placed on top of one base to hold 
the water for the bird bath, while a 
compass in correct position was em- 
bedded in cement upon the other base. 

A bird house built of a white pine 
packing box and stained green was 
placed upon a pole eight feet above 
the ground. A vine was planted at 
the base, to make the environment 
more natural. A feeding station for 
birds was constructed and set up near 
a clump of shrubbery. It was placed 
low enough for the children to care 
for it. Providing water for the bath 
and food for the feeding station was 
another vital activity and furnished 
leads into related units of work. 

The permanent map was carefully 
consulted at all times with reference 
to the placement of objects, and the 
trail was watched for new develop- 
ments. 

Observation of the development of 
such a unit shows that it is excellent 
for implanting a respect for the 
things of nature, bringing children 
into the open, and holding their in- 
terest from season to season. It may 
be done with practically no expense, 
it provides for individual differences, 
and allows for growth in related 
fields. 


The fruit is a small, purple 


69 


{There's Nothing 


It has its five leaves in a cluster and | 
climbs by means of small suction | 
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to EUROPE 


OU can afford to go to Europe this 

way—the cost is so amazingly low. 
Yet you enjoy that luxury at sea 
which spaciousness and unrestricted 
freedom give. The entire ship is 
yours . . . broad decks, spacious 
lounges, dining saloon seating all pas- 
sengers at one time, Fine food, varied 
menus. Larger than ordinary state- 
rooms, all outside on upper decks, 
60% with private baths. With con- 
genial companions everything is at 
hand to make delightful the days at 
sea... truly there ie nothing like 
American One Class. 


And This Is the Way Teachers Go 


Every vacation season sees hundreds 
of teachers Europe bound on Balti- 
more Mail Liners. They are delighted. 
One sums it up by saying, “There 
are plenty of sports, lots of room, and 
just everything!’ 

See Washington, Too 
Sailing from Baltimore, only an hour 
from Washington, you can easily add 
to your itinerary the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, more interesting today than ever. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
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ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 
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BALTIMORE 
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1709 Baltimore Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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INCLUDING : 
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NINE ESCORTED TOURS 
Covering the best in Scandinavia in a lei- 
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RES ior detatted itineraries and rates. 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard 
8 West 40th Se. New York City 


Healthful Rest and Recreation 


Pinewood Camps 


On Beautiful Lake 
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“1 Golf, tennis, swimming, 
canoeing, hiking, mountain 
climbing, horseback riding. 


Free Golf Instruction 
No green fees. Free use of 
boats and canoes. Individual 
sleeping cabins among the fra- 
grent pines. Central dining 
rooms. 


Itustrated booklet on request. | 


H. F. Richardson, Mgr. CANTON, MAINE. 








Call, Write or Phone for 
New Book ‘‘EE’’ Just Published 


SOMETHING NEW: Comprehensive Catalogue 
Giving New Minimum Fares All Liners: Sail- 
ing Dates of All Steamers: European Rail- 
road Fares. As an authorized agency we offer 
advice, information and make reservations. 


COME IK AND TALK IT OVER—NO OBLIGATION 
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The Magic of Communication 
(Continued from page 30) 


and gave an opportunity for a group 
of pupils to visit the local post office 


to buy the order and find out about 
rates. Special arithmetic problems 
on money orders and other means of 
sending money safely gained a new 
meaning. 

A pupil’s effort to describe the 
new stamp to a visitor sent members 
of the class to reference books to find 
out about gothic lettering. A letter 
received by the class from the Post- 
master-General brought information 
that a post office was to be established 
in Little America. Speculation as to 
the delivery of mail was an interest- 
ing topic and it developed that al- 
most a year would elapse between 
deliveries. 

Between exciting bits of news 
from Rear Admiral Byrd, the class 
laid plans for a systematic study of 
electrical communication. Each 
pupil prepared a list of questions to 
which he desired to know the an- 
swers, and referred it to a committee. 
The committee recommended the 
making of a definite outline for 
study. 

In a history lesson a pupil discov- 
ered that the opening of the Erie 
Canal was celebrated by cannon 
signals relayed from Buffalo to New 
York. Another, in his reading, 
found that four full weeks were re- 
quired to carry by messenger to 
Andrew Jackson the news of his 


. election to the presidency, while 


Franklin D. Roosevelt knew of his 
victory before midnight of election 
day, the whole world having the 
news by morning. 

From sixth-grade history, recall 
was made of the interesting shield- 
and-mirror reflections used as signals 
by the Persians at Marathon; of 
King Agamemnon’s signal fires that 
carried news of his victory at Troy; 
of Greek runners; of the development 
of the alphabet. All these were 
challenges to further study, so an 
outline was quickly set up, the main 
topics of which were: 

A. Early means of communica- 
tion, including: 

1. Sound signals. 
2. Sight signals, 
3. Written communication. 

B. The chain of discoveries leading 
to the perfection of electrical means 
of communication, including: 

1. Magnetic needle. 

2. Electromagnet. 

3. Changing magnetism into 
electricity. 

C. Electrical communication, in- 


cluding a study of the invention, 


principles, and use of: 

The telegraph. 

The Atlantic cable. 
The telephone. 

Motion pictures. 

The wireless telegraph. 
The wireless telephone. 
The radio. 

. Television. 

. The teletypewriter. 

Byrd’s radio equipment on ship- 
board and at his base in Little Ameri- 
ca, his motion-picture cameras, and 
other electrical devices seemed to 
make the topic, “Electrical Com- 
munication,” necessary to the outline. 


YeENaAresyyr 











Newspaper reports of the expedition 
suggested a study of the teletype- 
writer and the telegraph. 

In developing the outline, the 
class was divided into groups, and 
each group was assigned a different 
topic about which to gather informa- 
tion, and upon which to report to 
the class. Oral English was greatly 
stimulated. Written paragraphs 
were selected for the display board 
and for booklets to be assembled. 

Upon suggestion of various class 
members, letters were written to 
several foreign countries asking for 
information regarding communica- 
tion there. Recently a letter has 
been received from Italy that gave 
the desired information, established a 
contact, and arrived in time to create 
a particular interest in our Italian 
neighbors just as the class in geogra- 
phy was to begin a study of Italy. 

A poster illustrating the base at 
Little America with its buildings, 
radio towers, and ship has been com- 
pleted. Maps of the base layout and 
of Byrd’s flight over the South Pole 
have been drawn by members of the 
art committee and placed on display. 

Plans are under way for a sand- 
table reproduction of Little America. 
Necessary data are being assembled 
by the class, each pupil having a 
notebook in which to record his 
findings and whatever information he 
wishes to preserve for future refer- 
ence. 

The project goes forward day by 
day. Subjects merge themselves; in- 
tegration is not an effort but an 
eventuality. The history of our 
country, built around changing 
means of transportation and com- 
munication, will live for the class. 
Franklin’s lightning experiment now 
has a special meaning. A telegraph 
idea born on shipboard in the mind 
of an artist, Samuel Morse, will add 
a link. With Field the class will 
cross the Atlantic seventy-four times 
and spend a fortune establishing the 
beginning of world communication 
by ocean cable. Standing in a room 
by the side of Mr, Watson they will 
hear with him the now famous words 
of Alexander Graham Bell, “Mr. 
Watson, please come here. I want 
you.” 
waited in vain for scientists to per- 


fect what was to him a most obvious | 


use of Hertzian waves will seem like 
a friend to these boys and girls. A 
telephone without wires; the one-way 
wireless telephone that we call the 
radio; and pictures across space will 
challenge these students to learn 
more of the world about them. 


CorRRELATIONS 


English opportunities are limitless. 
The pupils plan to write and produce 
a play depicting the story of com- 
munication as a summary of their 
activity. They report on newspaper 
and magazine articles; make book re- 
ports; write and answer innumerable 
letters; give “radio” talks on content 
material from other subjects; and 
find interesting subject matter from 
which to choose worth-while sen- 
tences for use in grammar. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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So.. you're off 


to NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town 4 
pier.* business is better 
people: are gayer. 
You'll be looking for a hote! 
that’s convenient, comfortable, 
friendly and easy on your pock- 
et book, 
Come to the Piccadilly, one of 
New York’s newest hotels. 
Rooms are sound-proofed, with 
plenty of light and air and 
sleep-inducing beds. 
Dinner Dancing in the Geor- 
gian Restaurant..SIL VER 
£1 INING Cocktail Room. 
Serving the best at moderate 
prices. 


Single Room with Bath ‘9a 
HOTEL 


PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th Street, New York 
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The Magic of 


Communication 
(Continued from page 70) 


Splendid reading opportunities are 
offered. Training in directed news- 
reading is invaluable. Estab- 
a of good reading habits and 
reading with incentive encourage 
and keener observation. All 
of reading exercises can be 
worked out from the abundance of 
material at hand. 

With the flights made, mileage, 
distance, and speed, Antarctica is rich 
in material offering arithmetic op- 

unities. Original problems can 
readily be made from the wealth of 
material available on the telephone 
and telegraph. Charts comparing 
speeds of various types of communi- 
cation are worth while. Arithmetic 
practice arises in model building and 
drawing to scale. 

Geography, with communication 
in mind, means world neighborhood. 
Considering each country in its re- 
lationship as a neighbor is the class 
sim for geography. Our twentieth- 
century communication has indeed 
diminated boundaries and forgotten 
languages. Standard time changes are 
made real by the radio world hook- 
U 
The health consideration necessary 
in planning food and clothing for 
the Byrd Expedition directs the mind 
along a practical line. Relation of 
eye images to the principles of the 
motion picture, and of the ear to the 
telephone, suggest worth-while health 
topics. 

The vocabulary of a pupil during 
such a unit cannot remain un- 
changed. New words arise daily and 
the rate of vocabulary increase is 
greatly accelerated. 

For music, each Friday the class 
joins Dr. Damrosch’s music appreci- 
ation class by radio, and tunes in on 
such other musical opportunities as 
radio offers, when there is time. 

A radio consciousness has been 
established in the room, and no pro- 
gram of unusual interest is being 
overlooked. World hook-ups are 
matters of vital interest. 
dresses of President Roosevelt are 
history in the making to the students. 
Radio to them ‘is now an opportunity. 

The gratitude and admiration of 
a teacher and her class are due in no 
small measure to Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd for his challenge 
which has sent them also on an ex- 
pedition of exploration. 


| An Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 46) 


Key to TEst 


l. numerator 13. multiplicand 
| 2. denominator 14. quotient 
3. mixed 15. dividend 
) 4. denominator 16. divisor 
i, 5. even 17. two, right 
» 6 odd 18. three, left 
7. divide 19. one hundred 
' 8. multiply, 20. three 
® width 21. value 
| 9. proper 22. cost, 
10 volume selling price 
ll. product 23. discount 
12. multiplier 24. five 
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Combine the joys of ocean travel with 
the pleasures of land-locked cruising, 
on modern Alaska Steamship Company 
liners ... for The Alaska Line’s fjord- 
like route offers a veritable ocean voy- 
age through mountains, Wooded islands 
and great timber-covered mountains rise 
sheer from the water’s edge to protect 
you from even occasional blustery gusts 
from the open North Pacific. There are 
none of the discomforts of an ordinary 
sea voyage sailing sheltered seas on 
The Alaska Line...with scenery as 
you sail, 

Choose what you will for vacation this year 
. » » Mountains . . . ocean travel . . . history 
... romance ... gay shipboard life. Have 
them all—on an ALASKA VACATION! 

Visit the inimitable Prince William Sound 
district ... mighty Columbia Glacier . . . his- 
toric Sitka. light in int story-book 
towns along whose totem-lined streets Alas- 
ka’s “bad-men” of yesterday still live in 
snag by es Visit living glaciers which re- 
turn salute of your ship’s whistle with 
cascades of thundering ice. Study goats 
totems, the “hand-carved family trees’’ of 
Alaska’s Indians. The kaleidoscopic impres- 
sions of your Alaska vacation will remain for- 
ever in your memory. 

Only The Alaska Line offers a choice of 
Alaska vacation cruises and tours, starting 
as low as $80 for a full eleven-day cruise, 
round-trip, first-class from Seattlie—with 
no extra charge for meals or berth at any 
time aboard ship. 

Ask about the special cruise for teachers 
this summer. Also, a University of Washing- 
ton Summer School Cruise —with credit. 

FREE TO TEACHERS! A “good-natured” 
map of Alaska. Attractive. Amusing. Instruc- 
tive. In full color, suitable for framing. 


A CRUISE THAT IS NEWS! 


Now, you can visit the Polar regions 
above the Arctic Circle, on a speci 
Arctic Cruise being planned by The 
Alaska Line. A twenty-six-day adven- 
ture cruise, starting from Seattle early 
in August, Ask for literature. 


See your local travel agent, or 


Pacific, Dollar, American Mail Lines, General Agents 


Heres Your Coupon 





STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 480 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


I am interested in (check which one) Q Spe- 
ciai Cruise for teachers. Un ty of 
i Summer Cruise. 


mn, 
Arctic Cruise. 
t literature, 1) 


Name 
Address __ 
City and State 


Alaska 
Interesting Alaska vaca- 
-natured map. 











Coenery as 
you Gail! 











A Nature Study 
Activity 
(Continued from page 27) 


The rest of the group filled a basket 
with rich black earth, dug up a few 
small ferns and several small tree 
seedlings, and found some small 
“logs” covered with lichen. We also 
gathered several kinds of moss. 

When we returned to the classroom 
everyone began making the new 
home ready for our visitors. We 
filled the pan with water, and then 
covered the rest of the floor with 
five inches of wet, black earth. We 
planted the little ferns and seedlings, 
put a carpet of cool, moss over 
the earth, and laid the “logs” here 
and there for pleasant hiding places. 
One “log” that was almost as high as 
the box was placed upright for the 
tree toad. We put some large stones 
in the pond, and then we put our 
creatures into their home. 


Foop AND CarE oF Pets 


Many questions again arose. What 
shall we feed our pets? How often 
shall we feed them? When shall we 
feed them? 

We decided to divide our group in- 
to committees, each being responsible 
for one certain thing, for a week. 
Four committees were named to per- 
forni the following tasks: ; 

Feed turtles and toad, and keep a 
record of same. 

Feed frogs, tadpoles, and newts, 
and keep a record of same. 

Keep algae on water for the snail 
and tadpoles. 

Keep vivarium clean; change water 
in pond. 

The committees were also to pro- 
vide the food. The children again 
discussed ways of finding out what, 
how, and when they should feed 
the animals. They decided to have 
some of the group go to the library 
for books which would help, some go 
to the pet to ask the keeper 
about caring for our visitors, and 
others look — our readers for 
stories about pond creatures. 

After much reading and discussion, 
the following food chart was made 
by the children and hung near the 
vivarium. 

THe Menu 
Tree toad—insects, lean beef, raw 


liver twice a week. 
Frogs—insects, earthworms, raw liver 
twice a week. 
Tadpoles—fish food, boiled eggs, 
green scum every other day. 
Newts—earthworms, flies, bugs, 
meat, liver twice a week. 


 Turtles—insects, earthworms, meat, 


fish, liver twice a week. 
Snails—green scum on stones and 


pan. 
Clam—dirt that collects in water. 
The food for the tree toad, frogs, 
and turtles was fastened on wires 


about a foot long, and slowly swung 
in front of them at feeding time. 


Tue Butietin Boarp 
Each day there was something new 
and interesting on the bulletin buard, 
such as: 
A. Pictures and clippings from 
magazines about pond life. 
(Continued om page 72) 
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“T’m not going to Europe or 
any place outside the U. S. A. 
A dollar is still worth a dollar 
here and the bargains in West- 
ern Vacations are the best I’ve 
ever known... so, I’m bound 
for the Union Pacific West.” 


There’s plenty to choose from 
when you go Union Pacific: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado-——-Utah 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Aloska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 


. . and somewhere in this list is 
a vacation that will suit you to a 
“T.” Write today for information 
about 1934 bargains and vacation 
opportunities, 

Also let us tell you about our 
escorted, all-expense tours—The 
convenient, economical way West. 


Enjoy air-conditioned dining and observation 
cars on Union Pacific trains this summer. 


i * 
1 Mr. W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
1 Room 61, Union Pacific Railroad 

: Omaha, Nebr. 


! Please send me information about Vacations 


¢ . 
a 


PACIFIC 
Gs... 
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A Nature Study 
Activity 
(Continued from page 71) 

B. Riddles. 


1. | am a water creature. 
I stay on land part of the time. 
I have a hard shell. 
What am I? 
2. I am black and orange. 
I like damp, shady places. 
Some people think I am a lizard, 
but I am not. 
What am I? 
3. I have warts on my back. 
You cannot get warts by’ touch- 
ing me. 
My warts help to protect me 
from my enemies. 
What am I? 
C. Alphabetical rhymes. 

A is for aquarium, where the gold- 
fish play, 

B is for brook where the water 
creatures stay, 

C is for clam which lives in the 
sand, 

D is for dirt we used for the land, 
(and so on through the alpha- 
bet). 

D. Poems. 

We found poems about our visitors 
and their homes. 
E. Topics for discussion, under the 
heading, “Did You Know?” 

1. .Frogs live to be ten, fifteen, or 

even twenty-five years old. 

2. Some turtles live to be one hun- 

dred years old. 

3. One mother frog may lay as 

many as five thousand eggs in one 

season. 

4. A frog’s tongue is fastened in 

the front instead of the back. 

5. A snail has only one foot. 

6. A crawfish has his skeleton on 

the outside; ours is on the inside. 

7. Some turtles weigh twenty-five 

or thirty pounds. 


A Crass DICTIONARY 


A dictionary was made by the 
children. The name of each creature 
in the vivarium was included in it, 
with a picture and a descriptive 
paragraph. 


OuTCOMES 


Interest in the vivarium continued 
throughout the year, and pets were 
lent and borrowed. Every phase of 
subject matter was enriched and 
more or less related to our pets. Per- 
haps our greatest gains were found 
through character development or 
social adjustments, some of which 
were as follows: 

A. Gains in social adjustments. 

1. A responsibility for everyone. 

2. Co-operation. 

3. Consideration. 

4. Protection of all life. 

§. Dependability. 

B. Gains in scientific attitude. 

1. Doing away with superstitions 

about snakes, toads, and so on. 

2. Appreciation. of common ani- 

mals—uses to man, habitats, and 

so on. 

3. Skill in drawing conclusions, 

making observations:.and exact 

statements, and experimenting and 
~ weighing evidence. 

4. A new appreciation and under- 
standing of motherhood. 
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STOCKHOLML._| 


BReaurr lovers from all over the world 














| PREE natural park,” all Vermont is * crowd to Stockholm—private yachts 
VACATION luring . . . unspoiled ...a from everywhere anchor tel its es 
BOOK for rest, a paradise for recreation delightful sidewalk cafes, splendid ho- 
and social pleasures at resorts and tels, flowers and fruits gloriously per- 
camps, guest homes and summer} fected in the long sunlight, complete the 
schools. picture of one of the world’s finest cities 
Send now for “UNSPOILED | —convenient to everywhere. 
VERMONT,” a handsomely Make Stockholm your touring head- 
| illustrated pre-view with listing} quarters this Summer. 
of other free official publications. 


Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— 
quick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy an ine¢xpensive summer holiday 
in Sweden, where ae dollar is above par, 

To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we bave 
prepared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 


Your travel agent or we will 
be glad to send you our new 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
52 State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


UNCROWDED 
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EXTRA INCOME 


For Representatives of our organization during the 
Summer Months and throughout the year. Men and 
Women Teachers are specially qualified to increase 
their revenues by presenting oun}! our jine and securing the 


a 
pas’ ~e years, we ve serve 
SSeremet,,<° Gens ashes tor eotslees cad lllckomaaion. “Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


£. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY, 
2500 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


DECLARATION oF INDEPENDENCE 


A magnificent facsimile reproduction, size 26%4x 
32% inches, on heavy plate paper reinforced with 
strong cloth, suitable for hanging on wall as it is, 
or for framing. Published to sell at $3.50. 

SPECIAL. While they last we will sell these 
copies, postpaid, at $1.00 each; three for $2.50; 
five for $3.50 (the original price of one). Order 
at once as our supply is limited. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 








SWEDISH 


TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Depe.NI MEW YORK 

















OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





























Earn Extra Money! 


By Representing 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


nd 
Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 


Make application AT ONCE to insure receiv- 


ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all 
necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y: 
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